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Triumph by HAROLD VON SCHMIDT eS been 


-T For nearly 40 vears, Harold von Schmidt has watched a 
triumph of patience take shape on the Texas range. It’s Her Majesty the Queer 
the creation of a new and very special breed of cattle sien Wediad Goons 4a 
called Santa Gertrudis. Like no other, it reflects mastery 
of the art of breeding. 
An equal triumph for patience is Johnnie Walker Black 
Label Scotch. Patience has given it incomparable quality, 
matchless flavour and superb mellowness. Like no other, 


Artist » Cowhand + Sportsman it reflects mastery of the Scottish blenders’ art. 
BORN 1820 
o« Bll 
going strong 


JOHNNIE WALKER +- BLACK LABEL + SCOTCH WHISKY 


Blended Scotch Whisky... 86.8 Proof. Imported by Canada Dry Corporation, New York, N.Y. 
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25 OUTSTANDING BOOKS IN THE LAST 12 MONTHS 











Just for self-appraisal: CHECK THOSE YOU FULLY INTENDED 
TO READ BUT FAILED TO... THROUGH OVERSIGHT OR OVERBUSYNESS 
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GOOD SENSE FOR EVERY READING FAMILY 


F YOUR SELF-cHECK reveals that you have 

been missing the books you promise 
ourself to read because of irritating over- 
busyness, there is a simple way to break 
his bad habit: membership in the Book-of- 
he-Month Club. During the coming year, at 
east 200 books will be made available to 


n the average, is 20% below the publisher’s 
revular retail price. (For example, the mem- 
bers’ price for The Rise and Fall of the Third 
eich, which retails for $10, is only $5.95—a 
aving in this case of over 40%.) 
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price $6.95) 
three of these 200 books, in addition to the 
three you choose from this page. The latter 
will be sent to you immediately, and you 
will be billed one dollar for each of them 
(plus a small charge for postage and han- 


dling). 


* If you continue after the trial mem- 
bership, with every second Club choice you 
buy you will receive a valuable Book-Divi- 
dend averaging more than $7 in retail value. 
Since the inauguration of this profit-sharing 
plan, $255,000,000 worth of books (retail 
value) has been earned and received by 
Club members as Book-Dividends. Isn’t it 
good sense, for the year ahead, at least to 
make this trial, and get back into the habit 
of book reading? 
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YOU MAY CHOOSE 


ANY THREE 


FOR $] EACH 


IN A SHORT TRIAL MEMBERSHIP IN THE 


Book-of-the-Month Club 


...if you agree to buy as few as three 
additional books from the Club during 
the coming year 
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(Please print plainly) 


AdErOSE. .cccccesccccccccssccssecceccs: coe cecceccccesecescs 


State . 
Selections and alternates for C anadian members are t 
pa priced slightly higher, are shipped from Toronto duty 
and may be paid for in either or Canadian 
currency. 




















*Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. and in Canada 
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youll use... 


TRIBUNO 


Call it a Gibson, call it a 
Martini with an Onion...it’s the 
Tribuno Vermouth that counts. 
Imported Herbs and Choice 
Wines especially blended for 
extra-dry, extra-perfect.cock- 
tails. Be sure to try Tribuno 
Sweet, too! 


“31” Brands, Inc. n.y.c. Hie 
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OLUMBIA RECORD CLUB ° Terre Haute, Indiana 


IN COMEDY...HISTORY... 
SPORTS...POETRY...DRAMA 
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COLUMBIA RECORD CLUB 


offers new members a choice of 


ANY 5 » 


of these $3.98, $4.98 and $5.98 


SPOKEN 97 


WORD 
RETAIL VALUE 
UP TO $28.90 





RECORDS 


FOR ONLY 


if you join the Club now and agree to purchase as few 
as 5 selections from the more than 200 to be offered 


in the coming 12 months 


Yes . . . for only $1.97 you may choose ANY 
FIVE of the superb spoken word records shown 
here — up to a $28.90 retail value — as a new 
member of the Columbia Record Club. 

We make this unique offer as a dramatic dem- 
onstration of the money-saving advantages you 
will regularly experience as a member of the 
Club. And through the Club’s specially-prepared 
music program, you can acquire an outstanding 
record library of the music you enjoy most... 
brilliantly reproduced on 12-inch iong-playing 
records — in your choice of regular high-fidelity 
or stereo. 


TO RECEIVE YOUR FIVE RECORDS FOR ONLY $1.97 
— mail the coupon today. Be sure to indicate 
whether you want all future selections in regular 
high-fidelity or stereo. Also indicate which Club 
Division best suits your musical taste: Classical; 
Listening and Dancing; Broadway, Movies, Tele- 
vision and Musical Comedies; Jazz. 


HOW THE CLUB OPERATES: Each month the Club's 
staff of music experts selects outstanding rec- 
ords from every field of music. These selections 
are described in the Club’s entertaining and in- 
formative music Magazine, which you receive 
free each month. 


gies SEND NO MONEY — Mail coupon to receive 5 records for $1.97 
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& song the greatest 
story known to man 


227. Captures thrill- 
ing moments. ‘‘Ex- 
citing’’ — High Fidel. 


BOYER LAUGHTON 
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235&236—Two Record Set (Counts as 
Two Selections). “A thrilling experi- 
ence’’—New York Times 
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VICTOR JORY - TED TILLER 
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239. ‘‘A program fill- 237. Amusing stories 
ed with variety and with music to enter- 
surprise’’—Redbook tain youngsters 


You may accept the monthly selection for your 
Division . . . or take any of the other records 
offered in the Magazine, from all Divisions... 
or take NO record in any particular month. Your 
only membership obligation is to purchase as 
few as five selections from the more than 200 
to be offered in the coming 12 months. There- 
after, you have no obligation to buy any records 
. . « and you may discontinue membership at 
any time. 


FREE BONUS RECORDS GIVEN REGULARLY. If you 
wish to continue as a member after purchasing 
five records, you will receive — FREE — a Bonus 
record of your choice for every two additional 
selections you buy. 

The records you want are mailed and billed to 
you at the regular list price of $3.98 (Classical 
$4.98; occasional Original Cast recordings some- 
what higher), plus a small mailing and handling 
charge. Stereo records are $1.00 more. 





These spoken word records are available in 
regular high-fidelity only. However,-they will 
play with true-to-life brilliance on both regu- 
lar and stereo equipment. 
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| COLUMBIA RECORD CLUB, Dept. 255-6 CIRCLE FIVE 
| Terre Haute, Indiana NUMBERS: 
I accept your special offer and have circled at the right the numbers of 
{ the five records I wish to receive for $1.97, plus small mailing and handling 7 225 232 } 
| charge, and enroll me in the following Division of the Club: 
(check one Division only) 23 226 233 | 
| O Classical [) Listening and Dancing C) Jazz 
[] Broadway, Movies, Television and Musical Comedies 82 227 234 
| I understand that I may select records from any Division. I agree to | 
purchase five selections from the more than 200 to be offered during the 
l coming 12 months, at regular list price plus small mailing and handling 127 228 237 { 
| charge bg ely if I eee to continue my membership, I am to es | 
ceive a 12” Bonus record of my choice FREE for every two additiona 
| selections I accept. 205 229 238 
i | Send all future selections in (check one)... {[_] REGULAR [_] STEREO | 222 230 239 
! Home. ste eeeeneeeeeeeneeeeeeeeeaesesseneeaeeeennaaeeenenaeseseenanesennes 223 231 240 | 
(Please Print) 
I ROB. ca ccccccccccccccccveccccecccccsoccoseccccccesocecesceseoococeooce 224 
I *2358236 | 
| Bape cocccccccceccccecensoccccccoceccoovccescese ZONE... .State.......++++- 
APO, FPO addressees: write for special offer *2418242 | 
i If you wish to have this membership credited to an established Columbia 
| or Epic record dealer, authorized to accept subscriptions, fill in below: *COUNTS AS TWO 
Dealer's Name 
Poe eee eee ee eee eee eee) 92 SELECTIONS 55-KR 


—_— ie 
® Marcas Reg. © Columbia Record Club, Inc., 1961 


® “Columbia,” @, “Epic,” 
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The Only Cognac Made and Bottied at The Chateau 
de Cognac. IMPORTED OTARD COGNAC. V.S. 0. P., 80 PROOF 
3 STAR, 84 PROOF - SCHENLEY IMPORT CO., NEW YORK. 








| WAS GOING 
BROKE ON 
$9,000 A YEAR 


So | Sent $7 to 
The Wall Street Journal 


High prices and taxes were getting me 
down. I had to have more money or re- 
duce my standard of living. 

So I sent $7 for a Trial Subscription to 
The Wall Street Journal. I heeded its 
warnings. I cashed in on the ideas it 
gave me for increasing my income and 
cutting expenses. I got the money I 
needed. Now I’m slowly forging ahead. 
Believe me, reading The Journal every 
day is a wonderful get-ahead plan. 

This experience is typical. The Journal 
is a wonderful aid to salaried men mak- 
ing $7,500 to $25,000. It is valuable to 
the owner of a small business. It can be 
of priceless benefit to young men who 
want to win advancement. 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. 
It costs $24 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $7. Just send this 
ad with check for $7. Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4, N. ¥Y. RM 4-13 











WHO- WHAT- 


: ype HAS BEEN a great deal of talk 
around lately about Africa for the 
Africans, or the Americas for the Ameri- 
cans, and so on—a sort of tautological 
rhetoric that flourishes from time to 
time in our country, usually doing no 
particular harm. Our nation has always 
been inclined to adopt other countries, 
and indeed, in our generous wholesale 
way, other continents. But lately, some 
of the more exuberant declarations of 
our new leaders have alarmed our 
allies. Max Ascoli takes a rather philo- 
sophical view of the matter, convinced 
that the Kennedy administration knows 
where the center of our power lies and 
that we face the Communist bloc not 
by ourselves alone but with the alliance 
we belong to. . . . Edmond Taylor, our 
European correspondent, reports on the 
situation in NATO from the European 
country that has been most worried of 
late: France—a nation that is to be 
given the greatest consideration for 
many reasons, including the fact that 
the present head of the French nation 
is a man who will stand for no non- 
sense, who is perhaps inclined to play 
the tune of Europe for the Europeans, 
and who is certainly overscornful of 
the United Nations, in which we right- 
ly place so much hope... . If Belgium 
produced a crisis in the Congo by its 
sudden decision to give that region its 
freedom, Portugal has created a crisis 
in Angola by remaining adamantly de- 
termined to hold on to this most profit- 
able region of the last purely colonial 
empire in Africa. Claire Sterling, our 
Mediterranean correspondent, reports 
from Lisbon on the declining fortunes 
of Dr. Antonio Salazar and his seem- 
ingly losing fight to preserve his under- 
developed colony and to retain power 
in his underdeveloped homeland. 


O° Marcu 29, when Congress voted 
to extend the United States’s pres- 
ent sugar-marketing system, those 
newspapers that reported the fact at 
all consigned it to the depths of their 
financial pages. Douglass Cater, our 
Washington editor, and Walter Pincus, 
Washington correspondent for News 
Focus, show, however, that America’s 
sweet tooth results in expenditures in 
Latin America far greater than Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s proposed aid program 
is likely to produce. Mr. Cater and Mr. 
Pincus have recently won a New York 
Newspaper Guild Page One Award 
for their previous joint article, “The 
Foreign Legion of U.S. Public Rela- 
tions” (The Reporter, December 22, 
1960). . . . Carmine De Sapio, leader 


4 





WHY- 


of New York’s Tammany Hall, finds 
himself opposed by the combined 
forces of the White House, the New 
York reform group, and even the in- 
offensive Mayor Robert F. Wagner 
himself. Meg Greenfield, a member of 
our staff, concludes that De Sapio will 
probably go, but goes on to raise some 
questions about who can replace him. 
... If the American economy in general 
has become sluggish, the steel industry 
in particular must be so described. 
The author of our second and con- 
cluding article on the crisis in steel is 
an expert in the field with neither man- 
agement nor labor ties. George 
Soloveytchik, who discusses affairs in 
the Netherlands, is a correspondent 
for American, British, and Continental 
publications. . . . Though the Russians 
are still novices in African affairs, 
they are determined to produce a 
corps of expert Africanists in the near 
future. Marvin Kalb, CBS News cor- 
respondent in Moscow, recently visited 
the Soviet Union’s new Institute of 
Africa and talked with its energetic 
director. 


by oF Italy’s current best-sellers 
(it is outselling such popular fa- 
vorites as Lolita) is a tome called 
Ulisse, which is the product of five 
years work by Giulio de Angelis—ap- 
proximately the same amount of time it 
took James Joyce to write the book 
from which it is translated. Sidney 
Alexander reviews this first complete 
Italian rendering of Joyce’s master- 
piece. Mr. Alexander is living in Italy 
and preparing the second part of his 
fictionalized biography of Michelangelo. 
The first part, Michelangelo the Flor- 
entine, is published by Random House. 

. Medardo Rodriguez, an editor of 
Visién, discusses the case of prisoner 
No. 46-788-60 in a Mexican jail. Ar- 
rested six months ago, the painter 
David Alfaro Siqueiros has been some- 
thing of an embarrassment to the 
Mexican authorities ever since... . 
Nat Hentoff is the author of The Jazz 
Life, soon to be published by Dial. . . . 
Marya Mannes reviews the latter part 
of the Broadway season and also re- 
views some of her own reactions to the 
earlier part. William Lee Miller, 
a former Reporter staff writer, is now 
at the Center for the Study of Demo- 
cratic Institutions in California. . . . 
George Steiner's The Death of Tragedy 
is being published by Knopf. .. . Ann 
Birstein is the author of The Trouble 
Maker (Dodd, Mead). 

Our cover is by Den Higgins. 
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JOYCE 


PARODIES. Compiled with 
notes by Dwight Macdon- 
ald. From Chaucer to Beer- 
bohm, from Shakespeare 
to Mencken, from Jane 
Austen to S. J. Perelman, 
and even including the 
Gettysburg ee in 
Eisenhoweres 

PUBLISHER’ $ Price $7.50 


DICTIONARY OF 
AMERICAN SLANG. Ed. by 
Wentworth and Flexner. 
Over 20,000 listings, near- 
ly 700 double-columned 
pages. “Vulgar, disreput- 
able, bawdy, profane, blas- 
phemous, but it is alive.” 
Phe New York Times Book 
Review. 

PUBLISHER’S PRICE $7.50 


JAMES JOYCE. 
By Richard Ellmann. The 
award - -winning biography. 
“Massive, completely de- 
tached and objective, yet 
loving.” en Spender. 
842 pages 

PUBLISHER’S PRICE $12.50 


LAWRENCE DURRELL: 
THE BLACK BOOK. His 
ame yw gol early comic 
novel of s 

PusLisHEa’ S PRICE $4.95 





EXISTENCE. 

Ed. by Rollo May, Ernest 

Angel, Henri Ellenberger. 

Existential psychoanalysis 

—its origins and methods. 
PUBLISHER’S Price $7.50 


ROBERT FROST READS HIS 
POETRY. Twelve-inch LP 
record. List Price $5.95 


FINNEGANS — 
By James Joy 
PUBLISHER'S s : Price $7.50 
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LETTERS OF SIGMUND 
FREUD. His personal cor- 
respondence from the age 
of 17 until his death, in- 
cluding the love letters to 
Martha Bernays. 
PUBLISHER’S PRICE $7.50 


CUMMINGS 


TROTSKY 


PREFACES TO SHAKE- 
SPEARE, by Harley Gran- 
ville-Barker. Two volumes 
by the great director. 

PUBLISHER'S Price $12.00 
(Each valume $1.00; avail- 
able only as a set.) 





SEVEN PLAYS 
by BERTOLT BRECHT 








SEVEN PLAYS BY BER- 
TOLT BRECHT, edited with 
introduction by Eric Bent- 
ley. Cynical, anarchistic, 
savage, moral, tender—this 
is Brecht and these are his 
masterpieces: Mother 
Courage; Galileo; The 
Good Woman of Setzuan; 
Saint Joan of the Stock- 
yards; and others. 
PUBLISHER’S PRICE $8.50 








FRANCESCO DE SANCTIS: 
HISTORY OF ITALIAN 
LITERATURE. Introduction 
by Benedetto Croce. Two 
volumes. 

PUBLISHER'S PRICE $12.50 
(Each volume $1.00; avail- 
able only as a set.) 


— BECKETT: THREE 
VELS. Molloy, Malone 
Dis and The Unnamable. 
PUBLISHER'S PRIcE $6.50 


DYLAN THOMAS: 
COLLECTED POEMS. 
PUBLISHER’S PRICE $3.75 


THE FOLKSONGS OF 
NORTH a 
By Alan Lom 

PUBLISHER'S S PRICE $7.50 


E. E. CUMMINGS’ POEMS. 

598 poems written between 

1923 and 1954. 
PUBLISHER’S PRICE $6.75 


T. S. ELIOT READING. 

Twelve-inch Caedmon LP 
recording of the Nobel 
Prizewinner rrr from 


his own work 


List Price $5.95 


The Readers’ Subscription invites 
you to choose any three of these 


COMPLETE POEMS OF 
EMILY DICKINSON. 
Edited by T. H. Johnson. 
First one-volume edition. 
PUBLISHER’S PRICE $10.00 


ENGLISH LITERATURE IN 
THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 
By C. S. Lewis. Sidney, 
Spenser, Hooker and others. 

PUBLISHER’S PRICE $7.00 


ENGLISH LITERATURE IN 
THE EARLIER 17th CEN- 
TURY. By Douglas Bush. 
Jonson, Donne, Milton and 
others. 

PUBLISHER’S PRICE $7.50 


ENGLISH LITERATURE IN 
THE EARLY 18th CENTURY. 
By Bonamy Dobree. Swift, 
Defoe, Pope, and others. 
PUBLISHER'S PrIcE $10.00 


COLLECTED POEMS OF 
WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS. 
Second Edition, with his 
own final revisions. 
PUBLISHER’S Price $6.00 








LAWRENCE DURRELL: 
ALEXANDRIA QUARTET. 
Justine, Balthazar, Mount- 
olive, Clea. Four volumes, 
boxed. “One of the most 
important works of our 
time.” The New York 
Times. “‘A formidable, glit- 
tering achievement.” The 
Times of London. 





(Counts as one Selection; $1.00 for.the set.) 


PUBLISHER'S PRICE $15.40 








SIGMUND FREUD: INTER- 
PRETATION OF DREAMS. 
First complete English 
translation. 

PUBLISHER’S PRICE $7.50 


SIR JAMES G. FRAZER'S 
NEW GOLDEN BOUGH. 
One-volume abridgment, 
ed. by Theodor H. Gaster. 
PUBLISHER’S PRICE $8.50 
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literary treasures at only *1 each 
An introductory offer to new members—beautiful permanent editions of the Z * 
works of the world’s great writers, at prices lower than quality paperbacks 7 
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THE ANNOTATED ALICE. 
By Martin Gardner. Alice 
in Wonderland and Through 
the Looking Glass, with all 
the Tenniel art and delight- 
fully erudite marginal com- 
mentary by Gardner. 
PUBLISHER’S Price $10.00 


T. S. ELIOT: COMPLETE 
POEMS AND PLAYS. The 
only one-volume edition of 
all the poems and plays 
of the Nobel Laureate— 
among them Ash Wednes- 
day, The Waste Land, The 
Hollow Men and Murder 
in the Cathedral. 
PUBLISHER'S PRICE $6.00 


STEINBERG: THE LABY- 
RINTH. 256 pages of the 
celebrated artist’s mordant 
depictions of American 
culture today — luxurious 
format, 11 by 10 inches per 
page, over 400 drawings. 
PUBLISHER’S PRICE $7.50 


CHARACTERS OF LOVE. 
By John D. Bayley. Love 
in Western literature, from 
Chaucer to Salinger. “His 
book is one of the most 
exciting I have read in 
years.”” Mark Van Doren. 

PUBLISHER'S PRICE $6.00 


DIE DREIGROSCHENOPER. 
Lotte Lenya stars in the 
original-cast recording of 
the Kurt Weill-Bertolt 
Brecht masterpiece, made 
in Germany in 1931, and 
never before available in 
the U.S. Twelve-inch LP. 

LJsT Price $4.95 


LEON TROTSKY: HISTORY 
OF THE RUSSIAN REVO- 
LUTION. Translated by 
Max Eastman. 
PUBLISHER’S PRICE $12.50 
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THE BOOK 

To the Editor: George Steiner's article 
on the New English Bible (The Re- 
porter, March 16) certainly covers the 
historical background well. I must say, 
however, that I was disappointed with 
the way in which he proceeded to 
judge the merits and demerits of the 
New English New Testament, and that 
I disagree with his conclusion. 

As to the former, it was inevitable, 
I suppose, that he compare the NEB 
with the Authorized Version, since the 
AV is still the Holy Bible of so many 
English-speaking Bible-reading Protes- 
tants. But in evaluating the worth of a 
translation the two basic tests are: (1) 
Is it faithful to the original? and (2) 
Is it intelligible to the reader? On both 
counts there is simply no comparison 
between the NEB and the AV. 

With regard to fidelity to the orig- 
inal text, the AV is not faithful be- 
“original” Greek New Testa- 
ment was a late and corrupt edition 
the so-called Textus Receptus), which 
embodies over five thousand wrong 
readings. The text on which the NEB 
much older, much more 
authentic, and much closer to the orig- 
inal autographs than the text of which 
the AV was a translation. 

With respect to the second crucial 
test, the AV is just as inadequate, just 


cause its 


IS based IS 


as deficient, just as objectionable. Is 
the King James language intelligible? 
Already in 1611, as Mr. Steiner rightly 
points out, it was somewhat archaic. 
For today’s reader, 350 years later, it 
is in countless places obscure, mislead- 
ing, and nonsensical. 

The King James is a masterpiece of 
English literature, and should be treated 
as such. But the Bible was not written 
as a literary masterpiece. It is religious 
literature, and any translation of it 
should strive to convey the same mean- 
ing and evoke from the reader the same 
reaction as effected by the original. 

[ am very much impressed with the 
NEB and really do not feel that Mr. 
Steiner has dealt adequately with its 
merits and demerits. If the New Testa- 
ment has any kind of contemporary 
meaning and relevance, if its message 
is still pertinent in the atomic and 
space age of man, then it must appear 
in a translation that is both faithful and 
meaningful; and on both counts, I 
would say, the NEB passes with flying 
colors. 

Rosert G. BRATCHER 
American Bible Society 
New York City 


To the Editor: Judging from the pas- 
sages quoted by George Steiner, this 
New Testament of the New English 
Bible is, like the Revised Standard Ver- 
sion, a flagrant assault on the King 
James Version. Steiner speaks of the 
irritating mixture of coyness and collo- 





quialism in this new attempt to improve 
upon the original in contrast to the 
regal simplicity and graphic imagery 
of the King James Version. Whatever 
the motives of the revisionists may be, 
they are equally successful in turning 
majestic poetry into banal prose. It is 
comparable to rewriting the songs of 
Shakespeare and Burns in the mode of 
Edgar Guest. 

To those who would syllogize a new 
heaven and a new earth, I can only 
cry with Emerson, “Cannot you let the 
morning be?” 

\MIaRnGARET LEE SOUTHARD 
Hingham, Massachusetts 


To the Editor: With all due deference 
to Mr. Steiner for the valuable informa- 
tion he has provided, it seems to me that 
the most astute critical evaluation of 
the New English Bible was written 
some thirty-eight vears before it was 
published, by that mdst Christian of 
village atheists, H. L. Mencken: “Who- 
ever it was who translated the Bible 
into excellent French prose,” Mencken 
wrote, “is chiefly responsible for the 
collapse of Christianity in France. Con- 
trariwise, the men who put the Bible 
into archaic, sonorous and often unin- 
telligible English gave Christianity a 
new lease of life wherever English is 
spoken. They did their work at a time 
of great theological blather and_tur- 
moil, when men of all sorts, even the 
least intelligent, were beginning to take 
a vast and unhealthy interest in exege- 
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Northwestern University Press 


to understand the Congo. 


Maps, yes, as well as the important documents bearing on Congo status and 
structure. You'll get something out of this book, we promise. 


Never mind the wire-service copy just now. Skip the official pronouncements 
awhile. Sit yourself down with this new book for a few evenings if you want 


The author—consultant on Congo affairs to the United States government, 
an anthropologist with a professional’s knowledge of African ways—is just 
back from a year in Kasai Province, where he and his family lived the life 
of villagers. Not his first trip, you understand. A decade ago he spent more 
than a year in the Congo, so that he’s sharply aware of the change from 
colony to independent nation. 


He writes well, too, and in Congo: Background of Conflict he gives you an 
expert summary of the Congolese idea of liberty, the heritage, cultural 
values, and daily life of the country. He describes local attitudes toward 
the outside powers which have taken a hand in Congo affairs, and he dis- 
tinguishes for you the political factions and men competing for leadership. 
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MASTERS OF WORLD ARCHITECTURE 


ve 
he FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT, by Vincent Scully, Jr. A concise state- of a figure whose work in both architecture and city planning OSCAR NIEMEYER. Stamo Papadaki examines the work of the 
ry ment of the sources from which F. L. W.’s architecture—and the has been felt throughout the world. controversial South American architect whose most recent com- 
er images he sought to create—grew. PIER LUIGI NERVI. A clear and readable account by Ada Lovise mission was the design of all the major buildings of Brazil's new 
e MIES VAN DER ROHE, by Arthur Drexler fully explores the Huxfoble of this master’s revolutionary structural techniques. copital, Brasilia 

4 work of today’s foremost exponent of clossicism in architecture WALTER GROPIUS. James Marston Fitch describes the career of ERIC MENDELSOHN, by Wolf von Eckardt. Mendelsohn’s be- 
1g —exemplified in N. Y.’s Seagram Building. an architect who is internationally renowned as o practitioner, lief that “function without sensibility remains mere construction” 
is ANTONIO GAUDI, by George R. Collins. The first extensive educator, and theoretician led to his becoming perhaps the most exuberant of contempo- 
of text in English on this unique, surrealistic Spanish architect LOUIS SULLIVAN. Albert Bush-Brown’s text states how Sullivan rary architects. 
of ALVAR AALTO. Frederick Gutheim throws new light on the combined new scientific ideas and technical means with aesthetic RICHARD NEUTRA. Esther McCoy investigates the full range of 


umanistic aspects of this great Finnish architect 
LE CORBUSIER, by Francoise Choay. A revealing interpretation 


ideals to become the first truly creative genius of American 
architecture. 


Neutra’s experimentation—from his outstanding privote houses 
to comprehensive designs for urban projects 


ag 11 Vols. in 2 Slipeases—Each 71% x 10 Vol. Contains 80 pp. of Illus., a 10,000 Word Text, plus Chronology, Bibliography, and Index. 
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The eleven authoritative volumes that comprise the 
MASTERS OF WORLD ARCHITECTURE are an indispensable 
reference shelf on those architects who have done most 

to determine the major trends of our time. The individual books 
combine informative analyses with profuse illustrations to 

show the scope of each master’s work and provide answers 

to such questions as: Who is he? Which and where are his 

most important buildings? How does he fit into the total picture 
of architecture today? If you act now you may have the 
important new MASTERS OF WORLD ARCHITECTURE (published 
at a retail price of $54.50) for the special introductory 

price of $9.95, with membership in The Seven Arts Book Society. 


the seven aRTs BOOK society 


offers you the opportunity to build what André Malraux described as “a museum 
without walls’’—to enrich your home with the finest books on the arts—at substantial 
savings. The selections of The Seven Arts Book Society—like those listed below— 

cre all books of permanent value: oversize, richly illustrated volumes with definitive 
texts. Moreover, as a member you will regularly enjoy savings of 30% and more. 

Why not discover the great advantages of belonging to this unique organization today? 
You may begin your membership with the MASTERS OF WORLD ARCHITECTURE— 

itself a selection of The Seven Arts Book Society, and typical of the kind of books 
members regularly receive— for only $9.95. 


OTHER RECENT SEVEN ARTS BOOK SOCIETY SELECTIONS 


The Stones of Florence, Mary McCarthy, 277 pp., 82 x 11, 137 photos. Retail $15.00. 
Member’s price $10.95. 

Paul Klee, Will Grohmann. 441 pp. 1134 x 82, 510 illus. Retail $17.50. 

Member’s price $13.50. 

The Great American Artists Series: Albert P. Ryder; Thomas Eakins; Winslow Homer; 
Willem de Kooning; Jackson Pollack; Stuart Davis. 6 vols., boxed. Retail $29.75. 
Member’s price $16.95. 

The Sculpture. of Africa, Eliot Elisofon. 256 pp., 11 x 14, 405 photos. Retail $15.00. 
Member’s price $10.95. 

Rembrandt, Ludwig Miinz. 934 x 1234. Retail $15.00. Member’s price $11.95 
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Volumes 95 
YOURS FOR 


the seven AaRts BOOK society 
215 Park Avenue South, New York 3, N. Y. 


You may enter my name as a member and send 
me all eleven volumes of MASTERS OF WORLD ARCHI- 
TECTURE for only $9.95 (plus postage and handling). 
1 agree to take as few as six additional selections in 
the course of my membership. | am to receive each 
month without charge the attractive Seven Arts News 
containing an extensive review of the forthcoming selec- | 
tion and descriptions of all other books available to me 
at member's prices. If | do not want the selection 
announced | can return your simple form saying ‘‘send 
me nothing,” or use it to order another book from the 
more than 100 authoritative volumes offered in the 
course of a year. | may cancel my membership at any | 
time after purchasing the six additional selections. 
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Space, Time and Architecture, Sigfried Giedion. 780 pp., 450 illus. Retail $12.50. Mr 
Member’s price $9.50. Mrs. 
Pablo Picasso, Wilhelm Boeck and Jaime Sabartés. 524 pp., 8Y2 x 12, 506 illus. Miss 





Retail $17.50. Member's price $13.50. 

The Art of India, Louis Frederic. 426 gravure illus., 9 x 11, 464 pp. Retail $17.50. 
Member's price $12.95. 

Monet, William C. Seitz. 934 x 1234, 133 illus. (48 in color, tipped-in). Retail $15.00. 
Member's price $11.95. City 
The Future of Architecture and The Natural House, both by Frank Lloyd Wright. 
| Combined retail price $15.00. Member's price $11.00. 
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WALTER SULLIVAN, 

York Times science expert, 
has written the 

first authoritative account 

of the history-making IGY 
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REVISED JET-AGE EDITION, $4.50 
By KENNETH M. SWEZEY 
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France's noblest after-dinner liqueur, Grand Marnier has 
been savored by connoisseurs for generations! Write for 
our free recipe booklet, filled with enticing ways to serve. 
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Timely... 


Its 
Contemporary 
=F Role 
1 Te ae by 
) Thin Ernest S. Griffith 
What is the function of Congress 
under the Constitution? 


What is its relation to other gov- 
ernmental departments? 


What is its capacity to respond to 
a changing age? 


Ernest S. Griffith, Dean of the School 
of International Service at The Amer- 
ican University, answers these vital 
questions in this outstanding book. 
New revised and enlarged edition 
now available in paperback. 


$1.95 Hard-bound edition, 


The British West Indies 


by Morley Ayearst 

A valuable book presenting a true 
picture of the progress made by our 
neighbors to the south as they move 
; toward independent status. The only 
political study of the British West 

Indies to appear in recent years. 
$5.00 


$4.50 
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tics and apologetics. They were far too 
shrewd to feed this disconcerting thirst 
for ideas with a Bible in plain English; 
the language they used was deliberate- 
ly artificial even when it was new. 
They thus dispersed the mob by appeal- 
ing to its emotions, as a mother quiets 
a baby by crooning to it. The Bible 
that they produced was so beautiful that 
the great majority of men, in the face 
of it, could not fix their minds upon 
the ideas in it. To this day it has en- 
chanted the English-speaking peoples 
so effectively that, in the main, they re- 
main Christians, at least sentimentally. 
Paine has assaulted them, Darwin and 
Huxley have assaulted them, and a 
multitude of other merchants of facts 
have assaulted them, but they still re- 
member the twenty-third Psalm when 
the doctor begins to shake his head, 
they are still moved beyond compare 
(though not, alas, to acts!) by the 
Sermon on the Mount, and they still 
turn once a year from their sordid and 
degrading labors to immerse themselves 
unashamed in the story of the manger. 
It is not much, but it is something.” 
The Anglican bishop of the Isle of 
Man has advanced somewhat the same 
argument during the last few weeks, 
albeit rather more circumspectly. Con- 
ceding that the new translation may 
serve some useful purposes for private 
study, His Grace nonetheless concludes 
that “It is not sufficiently good lan- 
guage for public worship, as it lacks 
rhythm and a sense of awe.” 
THomMas KAMERER 
Irvington-on-Hudson, New York 


To the Editor: It is no longer possible 
to discuss the King James Version with- 
out including a discussion of the ways 
the Revised Standard Version updates 
it. The breadth and depth of the 


Revised Standard Version’s influence 
can be seen in the fact that the National 
Council of Churches in the United 


States has a standing committee of 
scholars that make continuing changes 
in this translation to keep it up to date. 
It is recognized by scholars almost 
everywhere as the version for modern 
critical study. In spite of these facts, 
Mr. Steiner ignored them while dis- 
cussing a new version that purports 
to do the same things the Revised 
Standard Version does. 

Rev. DaniEL J. HARPER 

Caruthers Methodist Church 

Caruthers, California 


Mr. Steiner replies: 
The New English Bible was written 
and published in England, where the 
RSV has had little impact. It is intend- 
ed for use by English Protestants and 
therefore demands comparison with the 
King James, which it may ultimately 
replace as the “authorized” version. 
Whereas the Revised Standard Ver- 
sion, as its name indicates, is a revision 
of the King James, the New English 
Bible is an entirely new version and 
hence I compared it with the K] rather 
than with a revision of the KJ. 
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THE REPORTER'S NOTES 





The New New Look 


It is a long time since the President's 
annual Defense Message has been 
much more than a shopping list of 
military hardware. It was back in 
1954, to be exact, that President 
Eisenhower offered his New Look, 
which was gaudily summarized by 
Presidential Assistant C. D. Jackson 
as providing “a bigger bang for a 
buck.” Making a carbon copy of our 
foreign policy from this military 
strategy, Secretary of State Dulles 
proclaimed the doctrine of massive 
retaliation as the means by which 
we would keep the peace or, failing 
that, wage nothing but total war. 

At first reading, the message Mr. 
Kennedy sent to Congress on March 
28 goes only part way toward chang- 
ing this military posture. It is cer- 
tainly not the radical document 
some may have expected from his 
past pronouncements, especially his 
call last July for an immediate boost 
in the military budget up to $3 bil- 
lion, in large measure to increase 
our capacity to fight limited wars. 
For the coming fiscal vear, the pro- 
posed increase will not be quite $2 
billion in obligational authority and 
less than $1 billion in actual expen- 
ditures. The largest chunk goes for 
the Polaris, which is hardly an in- 
strument of limited warfare. 

Mr. Kennedy's supporters claim 
that while the new budget is only a 
beginning, it represents a deter- 
mined shift in priorities which dollar 
amounts alone do not clearly re- 
veal. There will be 129 “new, longer- 
ranged, modern airlift aircraft,” 
compared with the fifty previously 
ordered. There will be an extra $230 
million to modernize our conven- 
tional forces. In addition, $122 mil- 
lion will go for research and devel- 
opment in limited warfare and $39 
million for expanding “guerilla war- 
fare” capabilities. 

President Kennedy and Secretary 
of Defense McNamara have also 
made some tough decisions about 
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what not to buy. In cutting back the 
B-70 and practically eliminating the 
nuclear plane, they risk incurring 
grave political displeasure in Con- 
gress. The risk is even greater in 
closing down “as excess to our 
needs” seventy-three domestic and 
foreign military installations, al- 
though fortunately they fail to find 
any excess in Georgia, home state of 
both the Senate and House Armed 
Services Committee chairmen. 

Mr. Kennedy's Defense Message 
informs Congress in clear language 
that only by such adding and trim- 
ming can the United States develop 
a defense posture based on its for- 
eign policy rather than vice versa. 
It also contains some language writ- 
ten in a dialectic that seems to be 
tailored for Soviet understanding: 
“...in the public position of both 
sides in recent years, the determin- 
ation to be strong has been coupled 
with announced willingness to nego- 
tiate. For our part, we know there 
can be dialectical truth in such a 
position, and we shall do all we can 
to prove it in action.” 


The First Shall Be First 


It may be a sign of growing confi- 
dence in conservative ranks that 
their spokesmen, who have never 
been as clear about what they would 
do as what they wouldn't do, are 
beginning to think in terms of alter- 
natives. We have in mind, in partic- 
ular, Mr. William F. Buckley, editor 
of the National Review, who has re- 
cently given the public a prospec- 
tus for a government preferable to 
the one we now have. “I would 
rather be governed,” says Mr. Buck- 
ley in a recent interview published 
in Esquire, “by the first 2,000 people 
in the telephone directory than by 
the Harvard University faculty.” 
Fair enough. It remains only to 
see who Mr. Buckley has in mind. 
Assuming that he is using the Man- 
hattan book, and disallowing such 
commercial enterprises as “AAAAAA 
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NOW AVAILABLE! 


The new 1961 edition of 
the only international 


WHO'S WHO 


An indispensa- 
ble reference 
tool for anyone 
whose work 
demands com- 
plete, reliable, 
and quick 
information 
about the 
world’s most 
famous people. 
The new 113th 
edition of this 
standard and 
unique refer- 
ence contains biographies — 
checked by the subjects them- 
selves —of over 40,000 promi- 
nent men and women. 


3,381 pages 


Only one printing of WHO’S 
WHO in 1961, so order your copy 
now —from your bookseller or 
from Dept. R-4. 





$21.00 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 














Hypnosis Cntr of Times Sq,” “A-Lan 
undrwr” and the like, Mr. Buckley's 
IN MUSIC alternative government properly be- 


| gins with someone called “Aach, 

EXPERIENCE IS THE GREAT TEACHER | Albert.” W e don . know Aach, Al- 
bert, but many names among the 

. first two thousand indicate that Mr. 
IN SCOTCH... Buckley has proposed a much more 


lively administration than we, and 


TEACH ERS perhaps he, would have suspected. 


Aaron The _ Accordionist, Joey 

iS THE GREAT EXPERIENCE Adams, the comedian, and Francis 
W.H. Adams, a member of the Board 

of Advisors of the New York Com- 

mittee for Democratic Voters (com- 

monly known as the Lehman-Roose- 

velt group) would all have places 

in Washington. So would some 250 

people named Abrams, including 

the civil-rights enthusiast, Charles 

Abrams, former chairman of the 

State Commission Against Discrim- 

ination. How all those Abramses 

will ever get on with “Abdel- 

Hamid, Shaffie” and “Abdel-Ghaffar, 

Aboubakr,” who turn out to be first 

and second secretaries of the United 

Arab Republic delegation to the 

U.N., we do not know. It is even 

more difficult to imagine how Mr. 

Buckley will explain the fact that 

he apparently plans to find a post in 

Washington for “Abt, John J.,” well- 

known veteran of the Hiss hearings 

|| who, if he is called to government, 
; | wee §=6will have to give up a thriving law 
e 8 € practice which includes, at the mo- 

ment, representing the American 

Communist Party in its ten-year 

battle to invalidate McCarran’s In- 

ternal Security Act of 1950, “How 

pcre ame mestonsn oon 1 pmecist0, - | ep: About Abt?” indeed, could yet be- 
— come the punchiest and most allit- 

erative slogan in American politics 


TEACH ER’S — since “Who promoted Peress?” 


HIGHLAND CREAM SCOTCH WHISKY 
{BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND ] | FORTUNE COOKY 


TEACHER'S HIGHLAND CREAM BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY / 86 PROOF / SCHIEFFELIN & CO., N.Y, 
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For The 
‘Mid-Century Book Society's 


Second Anniversary Offer 


please see the following two pages. 

















> FOUR SCREENPLAYS OF 
Ingmor Bergman 





THE GREAT WALL OF CHINA 
by FranzKafkaand FRANZ KAFKA: ¥, 
A BIOGRAPHY by Max Brod. (Dual * 
Selection.) Two remarkable volumes, 
by and about a giant of twentieth 
century literature. Retail $9.00. : 
BOTH BOOKS $1 
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THE NEW ARDEN 
SHAKESPEARE: Antony and 
Cleopatra, The Tempest, Richard II, 
King Lear. The finest edition of 
Shakespeare’s writings, available 
exclusively through Mid-Century. 
(Counts as two selections.) 

Retail $15.40. YOURS FOR $2 


Fond Madox Kordt’s 
Parise Ic va 
I 1d es Rat 
d PARADE’S END (4 volumes in 1) 
by Ford Madox Ford. W. H. Auden 
says: ‘There are not many English 
novels that deserve to be. called 
great. Parade’s End is one of them.” 
Retail $7.50. YOURS FOR $1 

















ORIGINS by Eric Partridge. A great 
new reference book that is indis 
pensable to anyone who reads and 
writes. A superbly made, 970-page 
etymological dictionary with 20,000 
entries. Retail $16.00 

YOURS FOR $1 
THE AMERICAN SCHOLAR 


READER edited by Hiram Haydr 
and Betsy Saunders. A>brilliant an 
thology containine the 50 outstand- 
ing contributions published by The 
American Scholar during the last 
30 years. Retail $7.95 


YOURS FOR $1 
THE JOYCE COUNTRY 


by William York Tindall. A treat 
for tt admirers of James Joy 
An ably produced phot 
portrait places in Dublin 
you will rem mber fr m Joyce 
great works. Large mat 

Retail 35.95. YOURS FOR $1 


ii teletelele de gemielt)-i)-) il, | etd 
aharled LITERATURE by li 
TI aralls 





ts field. Retail $7.00 

YOURS FOR $1 
THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 
NATHANAEL WEST Four bril- 
liant, original novels: The Day of the 


Locust, Miss Lonelyhearts, The 
Dream Life’ of Balso Snell, A Cool 
Million. Retail $5.00. YOURS FOR $1 


THE INTELLECTUALS edited 
by George B. deHuszar. Achieve- 
ments, failures, .and problems of 
intellectuals, assayed by some of 
the most prominent intellectuais 
themselves. Retail $7.50 

YOURS FOR $1 


THE _HENRY MILLER READER 
American censorship has prevented 
many of Henry Miller's books from 
being published. The moral impor- 
tance of his writings is acknowledged 
by all_who have a chance to know 
them. Retail $6.50. YOURS FOR $1 


TO A YOUNG ACTRESS 


by Bernard Shaw. ‘Intimate andid 
fron < ™ 





k Harper's Large art-book 


format. Retail $8.50. YOURS FOR $1 


JUSTINE and BALTHAZAR (Oua! 
Selection) by Lawrence Durrell. Jus- 
tine’s epigraph is by Freud: ‘| am 
accustoming myself to the idea of 
regarding every sexual act as a 
process in which four persons are 
involved.’’ Retail $7.90 

BOTH BOOKS $1 
MOUNTOLIVE and CLEA Dual 
Selection) by Lawrence Durrell. The 
third and fourth novels of the Alex 
andria Quartet, an extraord nary in 
vestigation of moderr ‘ove t 


$7.90 BOTH BOOKS. $1 


THE HOUSE OF INTELLECT py 
Jacques Barzun. How intellect, the 
prime force in Western civilization 
is being destroyed by our culture in 
the name of art, science, and phi- 
lanthropy. A _ national best-seller 
Retail $5.00 YOURS FOR $1 


STRANGERS AND BROTHERS 
by C.P. Snow and LAUGHTER IN 
THE DARK by Viadimir Nabokov 
(Dual Selection Snow’s novel is 
brilliant high tragedy. Nabokov’s is 
cynical and far more wicked than 
his Lolita Retail $8.00 

BOTH BOOKS $1 


THE MARQUISE OF O--by 
Heinrich von Kleist. The complete 
fiction of a strange, brilliant, dar- 
ing writer who committed suicide 
in a love pact at age 34. Preface 
by Thomas Mann. Retail $5.00 
YOURS FOR $1 


NO! IN THUNDER by Leslie 
Fiedler, America’s angriest young 
man. No! .iIn Thunder was written 
in “the hope of offending all those 

with ‘cemeteries to defend.’ 


Retail $5.00. YOURS FOR $1 
LET US now iy waged FREES 
ME by James Agee nd Walke 


Evans. An “American class a work 
of true originality. Word i - 
graphs combine to give 
ishing directness, a 
proud, and important imag 


ica. Retail $6.50. YOURS FOR $1 








| The Mid-Century Book Society's 
Second Anniversary Offer 


If bookstores were as plentiful as grocers and druggists there would be no need 
for book clubs. The fact that only a few large cities can maintain bookstores of a 
size to carry a fair assortment of books means that the great majority of the people 
find their reading matter with difficulty and by chance. The book club is one answer 
to this problem. 

Moreover, the bookstore prices of good books have been going up and up. In 
our economy, consumers are increasingly differentiating between the list and market 
prices of most items. The book club, by providing wide distribution — plus the con- 
venience of mail delivery — enables readers to obtain books at substantial discounts. 
If you buy your books through The Mid-Century Book Society, you will save 50% 
or more through low member’s prices and free bonus books of your own choice. 

Today’s book clubs cater to different publics and have different working prin- 
ciples, from mere general merchandising to highly specialized selections, such as 
books on science or sports. The Mid-Century Book Society was formed two years ago 
to offer its members Literature in the traditional sense, new books that are most 
likely to endure, and the less-than-new of the same quality that may have been over- 
looked in the hurly-burly of publishing and advertising. 

Have you noticed that even though most books are reviewed favorably, many 
prove to be disappointing once you read them? To preclude such disappointments, 
The Mid-Century Book Society offers only those books that pass what we believe to 
be the toughest test: Each is read and approved by a distinguished editorial board — 
Lionel Trilling, America’s most influential literary critic; Jacques Barzun, Provost of 
Columbia University, whose widely-celebrated best seller, The House of Intellect, has 
aroused the enthusiasm of tens of thousands; and W. H. Auden, one of the great 
poets of the English language. No book is chosen solely because of its availability or 
timeliness or popularity — and no book is rejected because it is timely or popular. 
In short, the editors act as if they were choosing for themselves, in the unaffected 
manner of a person trying to suit his real intellectual, moral, and artistic interests. 

No three editors could be found who differed more in background, national 
origins, temperament, and professional specialization. They read the large numbers of 
“possible” books that the presses of Europe and America produce — biography, 
history, superior fiction, drama, belles lettres, and current events — and choose only 
those few they value enough to put on their shelves and recommend to their fellow 
Mid-Centurions. 

They do more: they read and judge and they also write for The Mid-Century 
magazine a review of each selection, a review in no way slanted to make a book 
appear any better than it is, a review as unaffected as the choice itself. The very fact 
that these men are willing to do this in the midst of their otherwise full literary 
lives is perhaps the best guaranty that this particular club is, within the limits of 
human fallibility, just what it professes to be: An aid to the thoughtful reader who 
wants to own only the very best books at the greatest possible savings. 

If you would again like to read books with pleasure, and if you appreciate 
courtesy and convenience as well as good taste, you will soon know why so many 
people distinguished for their own work in the arts and professions have elected to 
join the Society, as we hope you will now. Surely there are up to three selections on 
these pages that you would want to own at only $1 each as your introduction to 
membership in America’s most discriminating new book service. On the occasion 
of our second anniversary, may we welcome you? 





You May Have As MET As 


3 Of The First-Rate Books 
On These Two Pages 
For Only $1 Each 


THE MID-CENTURY BOOK SOCIETY 115 East 31st Street, New York 16, New York 


Please enroll me as a member of The Mid-Century Book 

Society. Enter my FREE subscription to The Mid-Century | NAME_ 
magazine (among the most talked-about new literary pub- STREET ADDRESS 
lications in many years) and begin my membership by send- 
ing me the selection(s) 1 have listed below. After this} CITY 

introductory offer, | need buy only five more selections “ 

during the coming year at substantial discounts from the} STATE 

publisher's price. For every four selections purchased at} 

the member's reduced price, | shall receive FREE a fifth }()Please charge my account and bill me for my ficst selection(s) 
selection of my own choosing. 


I want 1 selection for $1 (1) 2 selections for $2 (1) 3 selections for $3 () 
My selection (s) _ a . ___ JU Mycheck is enclosed. (Mid-Century will pay the postage. 


plus shipping expense. 


New York City residents please add 3° sales tax. 














Save as much as °2/7* 


with this Introductory Offer from 
the Marboro Book Club 








Any 3 for 


95 with a 


UP TO $31.45 WORTH OF BOOKS -— yours for only $3.95 — (and such books!). 
The distinguished volumes listed here sell regularly for as much as $15.00 apiece. 
Most of them are Marboro Book Club “exclusives”—you would have to pay full price 
for them anywhere else. So you see, this is no ordinary offer. But then, this is no 


ordinary book club. 


A SELECT CIRCLE OF READERS. The Marboro Book Club was established for 


readers who know what they want without reference to the bestseller lists. 


Like a co-operative, which it resembles in many ways, the Marboro Book Club enables 
readers who share the same tastes to pool their purchasing power and thereby save 
an average of one-half on the books they want most. 


SAVE 50°% ON BOOKS ALL YEAR! This purchasing-power pool makes possible 
important savings through low Members’ Prices. But that isn’t all. With every four 
selections (or alternates) accepted after this introductory offer, you receive a Free 
Bonus Book of your choice. And this extraordinary trial-membership offer means you 


can start saving today. 


REACH FOR A PENCIL NOW and send for the three books you want right now. 


Remember you'll save as much as $27.50 below regular bookstore prices. Mail coupon 


today while offer lasts. 





THE WASTE MAKERS. By Vance Packard. One of the 
most talked-about books of the vear, List Price $4.50 


THE LAST OF THE JUST. By André Schwarz-Bart. “A 
numental masterpiece.""—Saturday Review. Winner 


mun Revi 
f the Prix Goncourt. List Price $4.95 


THE WAR: A Concise History, 1939-1945. By Louis L. 
Snyder. Foreword by Eric Sevareid. “Electrifying 
reading.""—Ceoffrey Bruun. 640 pages, magnificently 
illustrated. List Price $7.95 
GROWING UP ABSURD. By Paul Goodman. “A great 


book. A major breakthrough in social criticism.’*— 


Norman Podhoretz, Commentary. List Price $4.50 


MINISTER OF DEATH: The Adolf Eichmann Story. By 
Quentin Reynolds, Ephraim Katz, and Zwy Aldouby. 


62 photos, many of them exclusive. List Price $5.00 





A CONCISE HISTORY OF 
MODERN PAINTING. By Sir 
Herbert Read. From Cezanne 
to Picasso and Pollock. ‘*Copi- 
ously and discerningly illus- 
rated to aid us in understanding 
one of the great developments 
of our times.""—Howard Devree. 
495 plates. 100 in full color. 
List Price $7.50 














A Year's Subscription to PARTISAN REVIEW, Amer- 
ica’s distinguished literary magazine. 
List Price $5.50 Per Year 
THE STATUS SEEKERS. Vance Packard's eye-opening 
exploration of class behavior in America. 
List Price $4.50 
THE NEPHEW. A novel by James Purdy, author of 
Valcolm, **A writer of the highest rank in originality, 


insight, and power.’’—Dorothy Parker, List Price $3.95 
LIFE OF MICHELANGELO. By Charles H. Morgan. Illus- 


trated with more than 100 exceptional plates. 


List Price $6.00 


TOULOUSE-LAUTREC. \ Definitive Biography by Henri 





Perruchot. A milestone of art scholarship, illustrated 
with every photograph available today of Lautree, his 
friends and family, and the women made immortal by 


his work. List Price $6.00 





DUAL SELECTION—COUNTS AS ONE 
FIRMAMENT OF TIME. By Loren Eiseley, author 
of The Immense Journey. How modern science 
has changed man’s view of himself and his world. 
THE LIBERAL HOUR. John Kenneth Galbraith, 
the author of The Affluent Society explodes still 
more of the myths that blind America to today's 


realities. Combined List Price $7.00 


trial membership 











AMERICAN SCHOLAR READER. Great writing from this 
distinguished American quarterly. Authors include 
Santayana, Margaret Mead, Edmund Wilson, Erich 
Fromm, List Price $7.95 
THE LAST TEMPTATION OF CHRIST. By Nikos Kazant- 
zakis, author of The Greek Passion. “*An extraordinary 


work of art.""—Saturday Review. List Price $6.00 


THE WORLD OF ROME. By Michael Grant. What it was 
like to be a citizen of Imperial Rome during its era 
of unparalleled power. Companion volume to The Greek 


List Price $6.50 


Experience. 





THE NEW GOLDEN BOUGH. By 
Sir James G. Frazer. Edited by 
Theodor H. Gaster. A com- 
pletely new and modern edition, 
revised in the light of the most 
recent discoveries in anthro- 


pology. List Price $8.50 














THE INTELLECTUALS. Wickedly revealing portrait of 
the smartest people in the world. Contributors include 
Camus, Eliot, Hook, Niebuhr, others. 


List Price $7.50 





The complete fifteen-dollar 
Larousse Encyclopedia 


of Mythology 


Introduction by Robert Graves. The only com- 
plete encyclopedia of World Mythology from 
pre-Biblical Egypt and pre-Homeric Greece to 
the farthest reaches of Africa, the Orient, and 
the Pacific. HMlustrated with an incomparable 
assemblage of authentic Painting, Sculpture, 
Symbols, Idels, Ritual and Sacrificial Objects, 
many rarely seen by Western eyes. 814” x 
111”. 868 illustrations, some in full color. 


List Price $15.00 














SERMONS AND SODA WATER. By John O'Hara.” His 
best work in vears."°—Time. Complete unabridged 
text of the bestselling 3-volume $5.95 edition, in a 
special one-volume edition exclusive with the Marboro 


Book Club. 
THE PHENOMENON OF MAN. By Pierre Teilhard de 


Chardin. “One of the great books of the Twentieth 
Century.""—Ashley Montagu. List Price $5.00 
SEX IN MAN AND WOMAN. By Theodor Reik. One of 
the world’s great psvchoanalysts offers fascinating new 


insights into the emotional and intellectual differences 


List Price $4.50 


NO MONEY NEED BE SENT NOW 


between the two sexes. 
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MARBORO BOOK CLUB, 

131 Varick Street, New York 13, N. Y 

You may enroll me as a trial member of the 
Marboro Book Club and send me these THREE 
books for only 33.5 


1 








3 
Forthcoming selections and alternates will be 
described to me in a Monthly Advance Bulletin and 
I may decline any book simply by returning the 


' 
printed form always provided. I agree to buy as | 





few as four additional books (or alternates) at the 
reduced Members’ Price during the next twelve 
months: and I may resign at any time thereafter 
I will receive a free BONUS BOOK for every four 
additional books I accept. 


Ane... . neeicisiasiciniasa a 
ADDRESS. “ sisi iipaciecanaliaiiaiatabihint 


CITY a =—h}l oe ty 

©) Please bill me at $3.95 plus shipping charge. 
O I enclose $3.95. (Club will pay shipping.) 
GUARANTEE: If you are not completely satisfied 
with this SPECIAL OFFER, you may return the 
books within 7 days and your membership will be 
cancelled, MR-764 
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EDITORIAL 


MAX ASCOLI 





‘The One and Only Alliance 


Sie is a quality that cannot be 
called anything but funny in this 
long-drawn-out Laotian drama. All 
parties concerned with that wretched 
little kingdom are in unanimous 
agreement: Laos must be neutral. 
Our government, gently prodded by 
the British, has declared itself ready 
to accept all the basic terms the Rus- 
sians have suggested, and it is willing 
to face the ultimate test if they de- 
cline to accept, or for too long delay 
the acceptance of what they them- 
selves originally demanded. 

This neutrality, if we are still so 
pedantic as to attribute some stand- 
ard meaning to the words we use, 
is a so-to-speak neutrality, and the 
word should be chastely bracketed 
within “quote, unquote.” But so 
should quite a few other terms ever 
repeated in the constantly shrink- 
ing basic language of international 
affairs: “nation,” “sovereignty,” “self- 
determination,” and so forth. Yet the 
effort must be made to wring the 
neck of all these misnomers and force 
them to confess what they attempt 
to hide. The neutrality all seek for 
the Laotians, for example, is nothing 
but a variety of attempts to relieve 
those unhappy people from some of 
the more painful obligations of na- 
tionhood. The neutrality our govern- 
ment wants for them is a sort of 
provincial limbo. The Russians are 
not so delicate; their aim is ulti- 
mately to relieve the Laotians of 
any vestige of independence, how- 
ever municipal or tribal. 

It must be admitted that the ob- 
ligations of nationhood are being 
imposed on far too many assorted 
aggregates of human beings and in 
the most unpropitious lands. The 
imposition comes sometimes from the 
outside, as when old, accidental 
frontiers of a colonial domain are 
overnight transformed into sacred 
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boundaries, within which a new na- 
tion is to be born forthwith. Some- 
times an ambitious native son on 
the make or a group of such men, 
having acquired a western education 
and thus become alienated from their 
ancestral land, yearn to return to 
the West as counselors of the world, 
thanks to a mandate from seldom- 
consulted constituencies. 


eee, like nation- 
hood, is another principle thought 
suitable for wholesale application. In 
fact, it is relied upon as a cure-all 
in any land where nationhood has 
not yet been established and where 
bloody convulsions have already oc- 
curred. The high priests of self-deter- 
mination seldom bother to speculate 
whether the determining process is 
likely to establish a fairly homo- 
geneous self. Here the Communist 
leaders, the most vociferous advo- 
cates of self-determination, have an 
unsurpassable advantage: they are 
not disturbed by the views of the 
peoples they rule, whose capacity 
to determine anything has long 
since been destroyed. Sometimes 
western spokesmen do not hesitate 
to join the Communist libertarian 
rampages, as one of them did when 
he recited the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence before a council where 
peoples were represented whose right 
to life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness has been brutally alienated. 


c is at the U.N. Assembly that the 
irresistible trend of universal com- 
pulsory nationhood or self-determina- 
tion forthwith, wherever there is 
not yet a national state, reaches its 
final culmination. Yet it must be 
added that just because these over- 
blown principles show themselves 
to the utmost limit of absurdity in 
the world organization, it is precisely 


in that organization that the process 
toward sanity can and must start. 

It is a very queer thing, this U.N.: 
a picture, and sometime a merciless 
caricature, of what the existing, his- 
torical, and ideological forces have 
made of our world. We cannot de- 
stroy the mirror just because we 
do not like the image it reflects. 
Neither can we of the West prevent 
the United Nations from becoming 
truly universal, with member nations 
sitting there whose basic principles 
we abhor, plus an ever-increasing 
number of nations whose existence 
can only be of a probationary char- 
acter, and some others that belong 
to the would-be or phony category. 
At the U.N. there is still at least 
one nation that practices that most 
abominable and unchristian of all 
racial policies, apartheid, while quite 
a number of others keep the near 
totality of their people in political 
apartheid with no share whatsoever 
in the decisions and processes of 
government. 


grannies of their number in the 
Assembly, the shape of things to 
come in the U.N. and in the world 
is being decided by the western 
countries which through centuries of 
uninterrupted struggle, at an extraor- 
dinary cost in blood and human 
goodness, have given themselves the 
discipline of nationhood. The uni- 
versalization and the parody of that 
process are now going on in every 
corner of the earth, just when the 
western nations have outgrown na- 
tionalism and colonialism and im- 
perialism. Within the West there are 
one or two nations that have not 
quite caught on. But they must, for 
it depends on the unity of the West- 
ern Alliance, centered on us, whether 
this world—in places funny, in places 
crazy—is ever to make sense. 











NATO After Spaak: 
A Loss and a Warning 


PARIS 

kK ARLY in February, alter tour dedi- 
4 cated years as secretary-general 

of NATO, Paul-Henri Spaak of Bel- 
gium announced his resignation. 
Ever since, both the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization and the broad 
alliance it was created to fulfill have 
unmistakably been lrom 


what Le Monde has termed a “larval 


sullering 
Crisis.” At the new va.O neadquar- 
ters at the Porte Dauphine, the crisis 
has not vet become violent, but—as 
indicated by the long deadlock in 
the North Atlantic Council over the 
choice of Mr. 
neither has it 
blight that has 
NATO 


Spaak’s  successor— 
resolved. The 
begun to attack 
threatens, at the 
the Kennedy 
wdministration’s ambitious projects 


been 


ultimately 
very least, to withe: 


lor closer co-operation among the 
members of the Atlantic 
nity. It endangers the administra- 
tion’s plans to associate our allies 


Commu- 


with an enlarged program of eco- 
nomic aid to undeveloped countries. 

Ironically, though the alliance 
started turning sickly as far back 
as the days of John Foster Dulles— 
indeed, it has never completely re- 
covered from him—the coming of the 
new administration in Washington, 
which was looked forward to with 
high Spaak and other 
NATO enthusiasts on this side of the 


hopes by 


ocean, appears to have hastened its 
decline. The underlying trouble, at 
least in the eyes of many Europeans, 
is the accentuation since January 20 
of the conflict in American foreign 
policy our objectives in 
Europe and those we pursue in the 
undeveloped countries of Asia and 


between 
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\lrica. Some Europeans view this 
conflict, which is evident at 
times in the policy ol the Scandi- 
navian powers, as a virtual betrayal 


also 


ol the western cause; others see it as 
the inevitable reflection of divergent 
European and American interests in 
former colonial areas. All agree that 
in one wav or another it is central 
to NATO's difficulties. 


oe will not change,” Le 
Monde observed in its editorial 
on Spaak’s resignation, “until the root 
olf the contradiction in the alliance, 
namely the colonial question, — is 
eliminated. It is because 
ol Angola, Algeria, and the Congo 
that the signatories of the North At- 
lantic Alliance do not present a solid 
front in the United Nations, and 
that they exchange bitter criticisms 
when they meet together at the 
Porte Dauphine .. . such a situation 
cannot last for long. without encour- 
aging the Soviet camp.” 

A number of secondary or local- 
ived issues cluster around the main 
one. They include the growing Euro- 
pean demand, recently voiced in 
Strasbourg by French Foreign Minis- 
ter Couve de Murville, that Europe 
share on more nearly equal terms in 
the development of basic Atlantic 
policy; the difficulty of fitting to- 
gether the two separate economic 
groupings in Europe, the Six and 
the Outer Seven; the specific griev- 
ances of our West German allies, who 
feel, as one diplomat here put it, 
that they are being asked “to con- 
tribute more money for less secu- 
rity”; the even deeper dismay of the 
French at the prospect of a U.S.- 


somehow 


Soviet agreement to ban nuclea 
testing, which implies, as the French 
publicist Raymond Aron recently 
noted, a paradoxical “accord be- 
tween enemies against allies” aimed 
at preventing both France and China 
from becoming full-fledged nuclear 
powers. 

Every one of these problems 
or divergencies is complicated and 
envenomed by the fundamental 
cleavage in NATO between the United 
States—together with Canada and 
Norway—and the greater part ol 
Europe over the western attitude 
toward questions like the Congo, 
particularly as they are revealed 
within the United Nations frame- 
work. The extreme and sometimes 
not wholly rational feeling that they 
arouse in European breasts is il- 
lustrated by Dr. Spaak’s farewell 
address to the Foreign Press Asso- 
ciation here on leaving his post at 
nato: “The path which the United 
Nations is taking disturbs me. The 
organization is in danger; if it con- 
tinuecs on the same course it, will 
come to constitute a danger. The 
General Assembly has become the 
temple of hypocrisy—think of some 
of those who have set themselves up 
as judges to condemn that political 
crime, the assassination of Patrice 
Lumumba.” 

As retiring secretary-general of 
NATO, Spaak felt he could not direct- 
ly criticize the United States, but his 
attack on the United Nations was 
implicitly no less an attack on what 
a majority of Europeans consider 
our delegation of responsibility to 
the U.N. in the Congo dispute. 
Moreover, when Spaak described his 
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own attitude toward the U.N. as 
that of a deceived lover, many of 
his listeners felt that he had other 
disillusionments in mind too, in- 
cluding disillusionment with his 
dream of NATO as an organization 
within which passionate ‘“Euro- 
peans” like himself could co-operate 
on a footing of equality in the in- 
terest of the common Atlantic Com- 
munity and civilization. Spaak had 
solid professional and patriotic rea- 
sons for wanting to go back into 
Belgian politics, but NATO figures 
who have been in close contact with 
him doubt that he would have given 
up his job there if his initial con- 
tacts with the Kennedy administra- 
tion had not given him the feeling 
that it was more concerned with 
Africa and the U.N. than with its 
Furopean allies and Nato. Certainly 
he would not have resigned if he 
had felt that there was a serious 
chance that the administration 
would support his own far-reaching 
-though perhaps not always realis- 
tic—proposals for reinvigorating the 
western alliance. This element of 
disillusionment behind Spaak’s resig- 
nation caused another leading advo- 
cate of European unity who is also 
a strong champion of Atlantic co- 
operation, former French High Com- 
missioner to Germany André Fran- 
cois-Poncet, to write that the de- 
parture of the secretary-general was 
both “a loss and a warning” to 
NATO. Informed Nato circles say that 
President Kennedy made a last-min- 
ute effort to persuade Mr. Spaak to 
withdraw his resignation, but that 
the effort failed because it came too 
late, and because the President, in- 
adequately briefed on the bitterness 
of Spaak’s feelings, did not make it 
with the urgency of a personal appeal. 


A Family Feeling 


Disillusionment with the new trend 
of American foreign policy is begin- 
ning to produce unhealthy reactions 
in Europe, ranging from withdrawal 
into a pronounced, almost isolation- 
ist “Little Europeanism”’ to straight 
neutralism. It is not confined to unre- 
pentant, or supposedly unrepentant, 
colonialists like the Belgians and the 
Portuguese. It is pronounced in 
France, which has applied a bold and 
generous policy of “decolonization” 
in Africa; in Holland, which clings 
with traditional stubbornness to a 
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possibly quixotic but unquestion- 
ably enlightened program of con- 
trolled decolonization in New 
Guinea; and among’ important 
groups in Britain, West Germany, 
and Italy. 

“On top of all our other complexes 
we are now developing a complex of 
anti-colonialism,” said Senator Luci- 
fero of Italy during a recent debate 
in the assembly of the Council of 
Europe at Strasbourg. “I am_ the 
first to deplore the death of 
Lumumba,” he continued, putting 
into words the unspoken feelings ol 
a good many delegates, “but I deplore 
even more the deaths of the Belgian 
engineers, those of their wives and 
children, and those of the Italian 
aviators carrying medical supplies to 
the Congo who were assassinated by 
Lumumba’s friends.” 

Behind even the most sober and 
restrained European criticisms of 
our U.N. policy there is an irration- 
al and emotional element stemming 
ultimately from the strong European 
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sense of family which many Ameri- 
cans, when they are aware of it at 
all, look upon as a quaint and slight- 
ly anti-social anachronism. A liberal 
Belgian like Spaak—or for that mat- 
ter a French or Italian liberal—can 
simultaneously condemn _ Belgian 
colonialism in the most uncompris- 
ing terms and be outraged if the rep- 
resentative of one of Belgium’s 
allies joins in a public vote of cen- 
sure on it at the United Nations. In 
European eyes an alliance like NATO 
is a kind of large family, while the 
U.N. is a capricious tribunal. One 
may admit its right to put an errant 
member of one’s family on trial, but 
one does not stand up in court and 
testify against the culprit, much less 
sit on the jury and vote for his con- 
viction. Our European allies have 
never completely forgiven us for do- 


ing exactly that at the time of the 
Suez crisis, and now they see the 
Kennedy administration acting in ac- 
cordance with the same alien ethic 
in the case of Portugal, another NATO 
ally. There are few apologists for 
Portuguese colonialism in Europe, 
but the U.S. vote against Portugal 
in the Security Council nonetheless 
shocked a good many Europeans. 

The shock was aggravated by the 
public statement of Francis W. Car- 
penter, the delegation’s spokesman, 
that “the policy implications behind 
the vote, which were reflected in 
Governor Stevenson's speech before 
the Security Council, had been care- 
fully considered,” and that despite 
our “deep and continuing common 
interest” with our allies there might 
continue to be “differences of ap- 
proach” on African questions. 

“Members of the same club some- 
times have to oppose each other in 
public,” one European diplomat re- 
marked, “but when that is the case, 
they first get together in private and 
talk things over frankly and cour- 
teously—at least they do when it’s a 
club of gentlemen. I am atraid things 
don’t always happen that way in 
NATO.” 

The vote on the Angola resolution 
was hailed by the Afro-Asian bloc as 
evidence—to cite the  semi-official 
Tunsian weekly Afrique Action, 
which has a growing readership in 
Paris—“that the desolidarization of 
the United States with respect to its 
colonialist allies is developing 
along the right path.” Naturally 
enough, Adlai Stevenson, once Eu- 
rope’s favorite American, is now the 
chief target of hostile European re- 
actions to our Afro-Asian_ policy, 
though Assistant Secretary of State 
G. Mennen Williams's “Africa for 
the Africans” statement was also 
duly noted here. 

“For eight years I believed that 
Stevenson was the only American 
who could NATO,” a French 
friend remarked to me, “but I think 
it is a great mistake for him to go 
out of his way to disown allies like 
Belgium and Portugal. That sort of 
thing hardly creates an atmosphere 
favorable to closer co-operation in 
NATO. You can’t help slap Belgium 
in the face on Forty-second Street 
and expect Belgian co-operation at 
the Porte Dauphine.” 

“Tf Stevenson is allowed or author- 
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ived by the President to continue on 
his present tack, he will damage 
NaTo beyond repair,” another west- 
ern diplomat said. “He seems to be 
hypnotized by slogans and _ glitter- 
ing generalizations like ‘Atro-Asian 
world, ‘keep the cold war out of 
Africa,’ 
bush,” and so on. He does not see 
that what some African demagogues 
is simply ca- 


‘selfl-determination in the 


call anti-colonialism 
mouflage for an aggressive imperial- 
ism, which may be African, all right, 
but is aimed at enslaving other Afri- 
cans. He makes no distinction be- 
African 
leadership and promoters ol revolu- 
tion like Touré and Nkrumah. Men 
of that type are beyond salvation 


tween sane, responsible 


and cannot be appeased. Trying to 
appease them simply builds them up 
at the expense of the good leaders.” 
The violence with which even Eu- 
ropeans who were not directly in- 
volved reacted to the Angola vote 
was illustrated by a recent editorial 
in Figaro by Raymond Aron, who is 
not only one of the most femperate 
pro-American 
commentators but is also a 


and usually French 
lead- 
“Why 


shouldn't Europeans adopt the same 


ing French = anti-colonialist 
doctrine with regard to American pol- 
icy in other parts of the world?” he 
referring to the current 
(American view that in undeveloped 
countries the United States should 
follow a policy independent of its 
allies. “This doctrine is all the more 
dangerous,” the editorial continued, 


wrote, 


“because decolonization in Africa is 
virtually finished and in the next 
few years it is America rather than 
Great Britain or France which is 
most likely to be accused of imperial- 
ism. The United States cannot aflord 
such independence either economi- 
cally or politically.” 

Sober NATO sources here believe 
there is a real danger of European 
retaliation against our African pol- 
icy. “If the United States joins with 
Russia in the General Assembly to 
vote against Portugal on the Angola 
resolution, I really believe that we 
may see the Portuguese committing 
some act of desperation like can- 
celling the Azores base,” one of these 
sources said. Any major French re- 
taliation can probably be ruled out 
as long as the door has not been 
irrevocably closed on any hope of 
future American help to France in 
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developing its nuclear capabilities— 
which de Gaulle is determined to 
develop no matter what happens. 
Washington should be prepared, 
though, for indirect but hurtful 
French gestures intended to remind 
us of the drawbacks to total inde- 
pendence. A mild example of this 
type of action was de Gaulle’s recent 
address to a group of Latin-American 
ambassadors in which he stressed the 
need for closer ties with France, 
while pointedly omitting any refer- 
ence to our special interests in the 
area. 

The most serious European retali- 
ation, however, is likely to be in the 
economic-aid field and will be quasi- 
automatic. A French expert said to 
me: “If you keep putting pressure 
on the Dutch to abdicate to the ex- 
travagant Indonesian demands on 
New Guinea, do you think the Dutch 
taxpayer is going to be in much of a 
mood to make a bigger sacrifice in 
order to help nations like Indonesia? 
Furthermore, suppose Algeria should 
be totally lost and French Africa 
should fall apart as a result of some 
of your clumsy maneuvers in Africa; 
how long do you think the French 
taxpayer will continue paying out 
more for economic aid and technical 
assistance than any other in the 
world?” 

French officials acknowledge that 
since Dean Rusk, an increasingly re- 
spected figure in European eyes, be- 
came Secretary of State, consultation 
between the United States and our 
European allies has been closer and 
smoother at the Washington level 
than it has been for eight years, but 
they complain that on-the-spot tact: 
cal co-ordination in Manhattan be- 
tween the allied and U.S. delegations 
to the United Nations is even more 
unsatisfactory than it was during the 
tenure of Henry Cabot Lodge. 


_— FRENCH seem to be on equally 
solid ground when they criticize 
our U.N. policy for attaching too 
much importance to the popularity 
that can be won among Afro-Asian 
delegates in the improbable, promis- 
cuous atmosphere of the U.N. lob- 
bies, and too little to the basic 
basic political, economic, and social 
realities in the Afro-Asian states 
themselves. They also feel that we 
fail to realize the degree to which 
the anti-colonialist revolution in 





Africa is getting out of hand, and 
that we undervalue the importance 
of maintaining a French presence in 
Africa. 

“We think that we have done pret- 
ty well,” a French spokesman _re- 
marked to me, “in binding a certain 
number of African countries and 
leaders to the West, and we are afraid 
that your new administration does 
not fully appreciate the importance 
of this system and might be tempted 
to weaken it. When you play up to 
people like Sékou Touré and Kwame 
Nkrumah, other African demagogues 
are encouraged to think that black- 
mail is a rewarding policy.” 

Some objective American observ- 
ers are inclined to go along with this 
French view. ; 

“T used to think that it was essen- 
tial for us to deal independently 
with the Afro-Asians and to avoid 
the colonialist taint as much as pos- 
sible,” an American specialist in 
African problems said to me. “But 
now I’m not sure that it is such an 
advantage in Africa. The French and 
British have certain assets there that 
we can’t match, if only because ol 
our color problem at home. Africa 
is one place where we would be well 
advised to speak softly and tread 
carefully. Moreover, in many of their 
former Asian or African colonies, 
the French and the British are far 
more popular than we are.” 

General de Gaulle, who attaches 
little importance to the United Na- 
tions in itself, objects to American 
U.N. policy on broader and more 
philosophical grounds. As C. L. 
Sulzberger noted in a dispatch to the 
New York Times, de Gaulle “seems 
convinced that United States policy 
is no longer ‘western’; that it is, for 
example, as often favorable to 
Nkrumah or to Nasser as it is to 
France.” 

A “western” policy in the unde- 
veloped countries, as de Gaulle sees 
it, is in no way incompatible with 
recognition that the anti-colonialist 
revolution throughout the world is 
irreversible. But de Gaulle firmly be- 
lieves in maintaining a western pres- 
ence, wherever possible and to the 
degree possible; he is no more shame- 
faced about trying to uphold west- 
ern prestige in the eyes of the Afro- 
Asian peoples than he is about 
upholding French prestige in the 
councils of the West. A realist and a 
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student of history, he believes that 
whenever a western nation is humili- 
ated or pilloried before the Afro- 
Asian world, the prestige of the West 
as a whole is lowered. In the case 
of the Congo, last summer de 
Gaulle proposed a French-British- 
American approach to the problem 
that would have involved underwrit- 
ing Congolese freedom and if neces- 
sary putting friendly but firm pres- 
sure on Belgium to respect it. At the 
same time, he strongly opposed the 
replacement of Belgian technicians 
and advisers by U.N. experts, not 
only for reasons of western prestige 
but also because on practical grounds 
he felt that the Belgians were the 
only ones available with the neces- 
sary local knowledge, and that thei 
sudden elimination would produce 
chaos. The United Nations, de 
Gaulle feels, has been using the 
wrong men and the wrong methods 
in the Congo. Events would seem to 
indicate that de Gaulle’s strictures 
were not without some basis; on the 
other hand, the extreme French pes- 
simism over the Congo situation 
seems to have been unnecessarily de- 
leatist. Perhaps the soundest moral 
to draw from the whole affair is that 
the West would be better off today 
il last summer we had given more 
weight to French views on the prob- 
lem, and the French in recent months 
more to ours. 


_ deep philosophical and 
emotional factors are involved 
in the interallied disagreements over 
divergent national objectives in Afri- 
ca and Asia, there is also some ele- 
ment of simple misunderstanding, 
particularly noticeable in the 
Franco-American controversy about 
concerting policy outside the NATO 
area, as proposed by de Gaulle in 
his memorandum of October, 1958. 
American officials when questioned 
on this point charge the French with 
wanting to exercise a power of “veto” 
over American policy in Africa and 
elsewhere, but exactly what is meant 
by this loaded and indefinite term is 
not easy to discover. The French are 
almost equally vague about what 
they do want. It is now officially 
denied here that de Gaulle’s Nato 
memorandum proposed any specific 
co-ordinating machinery. French ofh- 
cials insist that he does not care how 
Franco-British-U.S. policy is co-ordi- 
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nated, or “concerted,” so long as it 
is. Normal diplomatic channels, 
properly utilized, would be adequate, 
the French say. They admit that at 
the moment those channels are being 
used more intensively than ever, but 
they point out that consultation is 
not synonymous with agreement. 
When pressed for something more 
specific, French diplomats point to 
the informal but fairly complex in- 
terallied machinery that concerts 


western policy with regard to Berlin, 
and to its consistently satisfactory 
functioning. Nobody, however, sees 











very clearly exactly how the same 
techniques of co-ordination could be 
applied to the relations of NatTo 
members with the United Nations 
and with the Afro-Asian world. 
Spaak’s plan of utilizing the NATO 
Permanent Council in Paris to this 
end is considered impractical by 
most Continental as well as .Anglo- 
Saxon diplomats. 


There Is No Panacea 

Some western observers place high 
hopes in the newly launched Organi- 
zation for Economic Cooperation 
and Development, the successor to 
the Office of European Economic 
Cooperation that administered the 
Marshall Plan, which they see as a 
potential “economic general stall” of 
the West. If all the organization's 
latent potentialities are developed to 
the full, these observers say, a con- 
siderable degree of political co-ordi- 
nation is bound to follow the co-ordi- 
nation of economic programs in the 
undeveloped countries, which is one 
of oEcp’s explicit functions This in 
turn will improve the atmosphere in 
NATO and facilitate solution of its 








problems in all fields. In the opinion 
of Assistant Secretary for Economic 
Affairs George Ball, who recently at- 
tended in London a meeting of the 
ten nations’ Development Assistance 
Committee, this organization—which 
is scheduled to be attached to OECcD— 
is a modest first step toward co-ordi- 
nation of western economic-aid pro- 
grams. 

The creation of orcp is generally 
hailed on this side of the ocean as 
a constructive and important step 
toward western unity, but some 
thoughtful Europeans warn against 
the tendency they think they note in 
Washington to look on the organiza 
tion as a panacea tor the ills of the 
alliance. Apart from Orcp’s built-in 
limitations arising from its strictly 
economic terms olf reference and its 
modest powers, these European cir- 
cles fear that its effectiveness will be 
handicapped, at least initially, by 
certain psychological blunders in the 
way it has been presented to Euro 
pean opinion, particularly from 
Washington. 

In the first place, the critics savy, 
orcD has been made to look to ow 
European partners like a device pri 
marily 
money out of them for aid programs 
in the undeveloped countries, and 
otlering only vague advantages in re 
turn. To make matters worse, the 
U.S. government in its promotion ol 
orcD has neglected to mention that 
in terms of their population and na- 
tional revenue, several European 
members of the new organization are 
already contributing more than we 
are to the undeveloped countries. 
France leads the world in economic 
aid to Atrica and Asia, with a contri- 
bution of about $15 per capita as 
against S9 for the United States. 
Not far behind France come Britain, 
Holland, and Switzerland. Whereas 
France—on the basis of a possibly 
loaded definition of economic aid- 


intended to squeeze mor 


contributes 2.6 per cent of its national 
income to economic aid programs 
and Britain 1.2 per cent, the United 
States contributes only 0.6 per cent. 

Because of the lopsided publicity 
it has received so far, OKcD has un- 
deservedly acquired an American 
coloration that tends to make it un- 
attractive to some Europeans. There 
was a strong reflection of this in the 
unexpected reservations concerning 
the organization voiced by several 
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speakers at the recent session of the 
Council of Europe’s assembly. 

Above all, the excessive stress on 
OECD’s economic-aid functions that 
annoys many Europeans has all but 
pushed out of sight what is theoreti- 
cally the primary objective of the 
organization: “To achieve the high- 
est sustainable economic growth and 
employment and a rising standard ol 
living in member countries, while 
maintaining financial stability 
Certainly, greater emphasis on the 
potentialities for stimulating western 
growth within a market area of five 
hundred million people, which al- 
ready accounts for two-thirds of the 
world’s commerce which in- 
some of its most dynamic 
economies, would help orcp play a 
more significant role. 


and 
cludes 


The Strauss Plan 
Useful as oEcD can be, however, 
something more is needed to get 
NATO out of the doldrums and so 
revivify Atlantic solidarity, as the 
Kennedy administration says it hopes 
to do. So far the boldest proposal 
from any official source on either side 
of the Atlantic has been that of the 
West German defense minister, Franz 
Josef Strauss, for a North Atlantic 
confederation—including, of course, 
a common market—that would link 
Western Europe, Britain, Canada, 
and the United States. 

French—and for that matter Ger- 
man—champions of European unity 
are somewhat suspicious of the 
Strauss proposal, which they fear 
might more easily be exploited to 
block new steps toward the integra- 
tion of Western Europe than to pro- 
mote effectively that of the broader 
Atlantic Community. Not all these 
Europeans, reject the 
Strauss concept out of hand. There 
is no basic incompatibility, they 
point out, between European inte- 
Atlantic confedera- 
tion. But, as Jean Monnet insists, 
the dynamism of the unity move- 
ment must from the exist- 
ing Western European supranational 
nucleus—such as the Coal and Steel 
Community—which must be pre- 
served in any confederal approach, 
whether in the Atlantic framework 
or in the more modest European one 
of de Gaulle’s latest proposals. 

“There is no reason why organiz- 
ing the Atlantic Community should 


however, 


gration and an 
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interfere with European integration,” 
Maurice Faure, former French min- 
ister for European institutions, told 
me in a recent interview. “Similarly, 
European unification is no obstacle 
to Atlantic co-operation. In my view, 
the answer to European and to NATO 
problems is the same: at both levels 
we must outgrow the old-fashioned 
concept of a mere alliance between 
sovereign states, and work out new 
patterns of organic unity. European 
unification and Atlantic co-operation 
should progress simultaneously; it is 
a bad thing to let too wide a gap 
develop in their respective rates of 
progress, though I see the European 
movement always keeping a little 
ahead of the Atlantic one, acting as 
pacemaker and trail blazer. If the 
movement toward Eurepean unity 
loses momentum, the broader Atlan- 
tic Community will begin to disin- 
tegrate; if it picks up speed, Atlantic 
co-operation will be accelerated too. 
Unfortunately, the European move- 
ment is bogging down, and the At- 
lantic Alliance is threatening to fall 
apart.” 

In Faure’s opinion, the political 
and the organizational approaches 
must be combined. He has little con- 
fidence either in functional bodies 


like OFcp or in sporadic meetings of 
political chiefs. To get the western 
world moving again on the road to 





unity, Faure proposes a western sum- 
mit conference, not merely of the 
Big Three but of all the major 
European or Atlantic powers, that 
would last long enough to hammer 
out a concerted long-term policy 
among the western nations, with par- 
ticular stress on the thorny problem 
of western relations with the Afro- 
Asian countries. 

Asked specifically if he favored 


the Strauss proposal for an Atlantic 
confederation, Faure replied: 

“Certainly, providing we likewise 
move ahead with European integra- 
tion. The ultimate goal should be 
a European federation within an 
Atlantic confederation.” 


_— Europeans like Faure value 
in the 

against more limited 
bolstering NATO or fon 
western economic 
that it has the scope needed to cap- 
ture the imagination of the people. 
This, the experience of the Euro- 
pean movement has demonstrated, is 
an indispensable factor. Mass sup- 
port and participation is essential. 
Intergovernmental action alone does 
not suffice. 

‘Bold and imaginative thinking 
like that which launched the Mar- 
shall Plan and the Schuman Plan 
is needed again,” Faure declared. 
“We must have new ideas. 
With all the brain power in your 
present administration, | America 
should certainly be able to produce 
them, but T have not seen any yet. 
If you wait too long, it will be too 
late.” 

Of course, the experience of the 
European unifiers also shows that 
even such a modest objective as a 
confederation of sovereign states, 
along the lines envisaged by General 
de Gaulle, is still a distant vision. 
In Europe the first concrete step 
toward confederation, or any insti- 
tutionalization of political co-opera- 
tion, has yet to be taken. If NATO 
has to wait for Herr Strauss’s At- 
lantic confederation to solve its 
problems, it is liable to wait a long 
time. Along with less ambitious in- 
termediate measures of increased 
co-operation in the economic and 
defense fields, however, hoisting the 
banner of Atlantic confederation 
might stimulate western morale. 

The real precondition to the real- 
ization of any projects for closer 
western co-operation, the most mod- 
est as well as the most audacious, is 
a militant awareness in all western 
countries of the West’s basic mission, 
as President Kennedy himself de- 
fined it in his special message to 
NATO: “To preserve and extend the 
values of a civilization which has 
lighted man’s way for more than 
2,500 years.” 


Strauss approach as 
schemes for 

reinforcing 
co-operation — is 
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Portugal’s Ancient Empire 


CLAIRE STERLING 


LisBon 
‘| I's TRUE, dear Salazar,” wrote Cap- 
tain Henrique Galvao shortly 
alter relinquishing his twelve-day 
command of the kidnapped Santa 
Maria, “I have escaped your claws, 
your tireless Gestapo, your special 
tribunals, your enriched and deco- 
rated hierarchs, your mercenaries, 
your army of occupation, your pris- 
ons and concentration camps, your 
lying judges, your courts of vampires 
and cretins, your slave drivers, your 
medieval rule. ... Now the hour ol 
vour end is near. ... This letter is a 
portent and a warning. It will circu- 
late in Portugal, in our African 
tcrritories, among Portuguese immi- 
grants in Brazil, everywhere. The 
time has come for everyone to know 
just who and what you are. How 
will vou react? I don’t care in the 
least. So long, dear Salazar!” 

With this final rhetorical flourish, 
Captain Galvao swept off the inter- 
national stage. Like everything else 
“bout his performance, his exit lines 
read more like those of an actor, 
which he is, than of a responsible poli- 
tician, which many Portuguese think 
he isn’t. But responsible or not, he 
appears to have won himself at least 
1 footnote in history as the man who 
announced Portugal’s abrupt passage 
into the second half of the twentieth 
century. 


r ITS THIRTY-THREE YEARS under Dr. 
Antonio Salazar’s rule, Portugal 
has been singularly free of the con- 
vulsions afflicting the rest of the 
world. Nothing that has happened 
in. all this time—the civil war in 
neighboring Spain, the Second World 
War, the collapse of Hitler and Mus- 
solini, the growth of Soviet imperial- 
ism, the decolonization of Asia and 
\lfrica—has seemed to have the 
slightest effect either on the coun- 
try or on the imperturbable econom- 
ics professor who runs it. Though 
Salazar’s régime is a more or less 
standard totalitarian model, he him- 
self has been unusually free of the 
totalitarian ruler’s classic stigmata. 
Unlike Franco, Salazar didn’t fight 
a civil war to get power, and once 
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he had gotten it, he didn’t even 
seem to enjoy it. He dislikes uni- 
lorms (which he never wears), pa- 
rades, public appearances, popular 
demonstrations of affection, speeches, 
reporters, women, hagiolatry (his 
portraits are rarely seen even in 
government buildings), and any post- 
Victorian economic theory. His lor- 
eign relations have been dignified 
and correct, his financial policies 
sale and sound, his repressive meas- 
ures no laxer than Franco's but 
considerably less obtrusive. 

Salazar’s overriding passion, ap- 
parently, has been to achieve ordei 
in Portugal—unfortunately at the 
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price ol achieving very little else. 
Though his subjects have plenty to 
complain about, not the least ol 
their complaints has been their 
monumental boredom. Boredom, is 
any foreign diplomat will tell you, 
is a welcome change from the usual 
occupational hazards of diplomacy 
in an authoritarian country; and 
when Captain Galvao finally turned 
up to relieve it, many diplomats in 
Lisbon felt, as the New York Herald 
Tribune reported, that this trouble 
couldn’t have happened to a nicer 
dictator. 

At first the Santa Maria affair didn't 
seem to be more than momentarily 
troublesome. There was no financial 
loss involved—the liner was returned 
intact, if rather dirty—and not much 
noticeable political loss, either. Cap- 
tain Galvao never reached the coast 
of Angola to spark a revolt, as had 
been widely expected. In fact, he 


didn’t even spark much of a revolt 
aboard the ship itself: of the Santa 
Maria’s 360-man crew, only six cam¢ 
over to his side, and the six didn’t 
include even one of the fourteen 
Negro crew members from Angola. 

Nevertheless, Galvao wasn’t sim 
ply running a one-man or one-act 
show. He has the backing not only 
olf the exiled General Humberto 
Delgado, who polled about a quarte: 
ol the popular vote in Salazar’s last 
rigged election, but also of a lively 
anarchist group called prit, formed 
in Caracas two vears ago to organize 
the overthrow of both Salazar and 
Franco. He has a sale base of opera- 
tions in Brazil, whose new president, 
Janio Quadros, would like to rid 
Portugal of both its dictator and its 
colonies. Galvaio can also count on 
the hearty co-operation of the Afro 
\sian bloc now making Salazar’s life 
so miserable in the United Nations: 
he is clearly in liaison with those 
organizing the riots in Angola, the 
first of which erupted simultaneous- 
lv with his seizure of the Santa 
Mavia. 


The Joyless Opposition 
Had Galvao and his colleagues 
been aiming their sights solely at the 
Portuguese mainland, it is doubttul 
whether Salazar would have had 
much to worry about. The democrat- 
ic Opposition here, while noble in 
principle and earnestly hard-work 
ing, is about what you'd expect ol 
an opposition that has been making 
the same jovless rounds for thirty- 
three years. Naturally, opposition 
leaders have perked up a lot since 
the Santa Maria episode, all the 
more so because of the marked un- 
easiness it has caused in government 
circles. The first thing they did on 
learning of Galvao’s stunt was to 
send yet another  petition—they’d 
lost count of how many had _ pre- 
ceded it—requesting an audience 
with Salazar’s shop-window president. 
To their surprise, the audience 
was granted; and to their total as- 
tonishment, the controlled press was 
permitted to publish their report of 
what they had told the president, 
namely that Salazar had to go. If this 
suggested a certain loss of self- 
possession on the government’s part, 
however, the credit cannot rightly 
be given to the domestic opposition. 
What really dismays Salazar—and 
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many ol his opponents here loo, 
one might add—is the mounting evi- 
dence of disarray in Angola. 


“ee GAL is proud of having been 

the first penetrate 
\frica and open it to European trade 
and influence. Its colonies there go 
back to the days of Henry the Navi- 
gator, the five hundredth anniversary 
of whose death was just observed 


country to 


here, and whose expeditions in search 
of Prester John’s Christian kingdom 
explored not only the African coast 
but a good part of the globe as well. 
While Portugal's empire may be the 
oldest on the African continent, 
it is also the last one left; ex- 
cept for an enclave here and there, 
the Portuguese territories of Angola, 
Mozambique, Guinea, and the Cape 
Verde Islands make up the sole colo- 
nial formation in Alrica that has 
been neither promised independence 
nor prepared for it. 

The Portuguese have made no 
such promise because they don't 
think they have to and because they 
can't afford to. Even if their minds 
were to change on the first point, 
the second would still held good. 
Unlike Belgium, whose income from 
the Congo was substantial but not 
indispensible, Portugal’s dependence 
on its overseas empire is almost liter- 
ally a matter of life or death. With 
that empire, Portugal is a nation of 
twenty million people, with a ter- 
ritory of nearly a million square 
miles, a balanced budget, and a high- 
ly protected market for a quarter of 
its exports, many of which would 
Without 
Portugal would be a 


otherwise be unsalable. 
the empire. 
country of just over nine million 
people, with a territory of thirty-five 
thousand square miles, a consider- 
able annual 


depression that would in- 


trade deficit, and a 
chronic 
evitably lower what is already the 
lowest living standard in) Western 
Europe. 

The loss might perhaps not be so 
damaging if Portugal’s own rate ol 
economic growth were more in line 
with the rest of Europe's. Under 
Salazar’s stern hand, however, that 
rate has been held to an austere 
three or four per cent a year. Other 
countries with well-developed indus- 
tries and superior living standards 
might get along with a growth rate 
like that for a while. But it could 
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hardly be called adequate lor a na- 
tion whose per capita income is $245 
a year—still less so if the empire 
serving as the nation’s main finan- 
cial prop should be lost. 

The Portuguese government has 
always maintained, and _ still does, 
that no one and nothing could 
liquidate this empire. If only it could 
manage to keep these territories per- 
fectly insulated, this might, even 
in present-day Africa, hold true. Over 
the centuries, the Portuguese have 
developed an intuitive sense in their 
relations with the African natives; 
and because many of their settlers 





are nearly as poor as the natives 
themselves—Salazar hasn’t had the 
capital to develop these territories 
and wouldn't let anyone else invest 
there until recently—class friction is 
lar less intense there than elsewhere. 
friction. A Negro in 
\ngola or Mozambique can ride in 
a white man’s bus or marry a white 
settler’s daughter without hindrance, 
provided he is sufficiently civilized— 
the word is official—to own a pair of 
shoes. Fraternization and intermar- 
riage are taken entirely for granted: 
“God made whites and blacks,” the 
Portuguese say, “but it's we Portu- 
guese who made mulattoes.” 


So is race 


White Revolutionaries 
Nevertheless, the ofhcially civilized 
Negroes in Angola—those who can 
read and write as well as wear shoes 
amount to less than one per cent 
of the black population, and are 
largely concentrated in big cities 
like Luanda. The rest of the colony’s 
four million Negroes aren’t much 
better off than their Congolese 
neighbors, whose southern Bakongo 
tribe spills right over into northern 
Angola. Though their association 
with the Portuguese may have be- 
come a habit after four hundred 
years, it isn’t the kind of blood tie 
that would withstand every assault 
of history. The proof of this is the 


brutal rioting that recently broke 
out precisely in northern Angola, 
where natives armed with razor- 
edged machetes are now murdcring 
white men, women, and children 
with a ferocity beyond anything yet 
reported from the Congo. 

Dr. Salazar’s spokesmen say that 
this is solely the work of forcign 
agents, and they may not be far 
wrong. Certainly, Radio Conakry in 
Communist-ruled Guinea has been 
blaring at the Angolan natives for 
quite a while now. Soviet operators 
have taken an fncreasing interest 
in the colony, and it would be no 
trick at all for either kind of agent 
to penetrate the territory from the 
former French Guinea, or the Congo, 
or several points further north. The 
lact is, however, that the Portuguese 
themselves have also been manufac- 
turing native nationalists for quite 
a while, by shipping contract labor 
to South Africa and the Rhodesias, 
where these laborers have completed 
their revolutionary education. 

What’s more, Portugal’s policies 
appear to have created a novel kind 
of white revolutionary. The Por- 
tuguese colonial in Angola has a 
string of grievances against the main- 
land, which obliges him to sell his 
goods there at well under world 
prices, pay stiff customs duties for 
whatever he buys, keep most of his 
profits frozen in the colony, and even 
deal in a separate currency. A fair 
number of these settlers, therefore, 
are reliably reported to be throwing 
in their lot with the natives against 
their own homeland—on the theory, 
presumably, that they stand to profit 
more from a weak independent An- 
gola than a strong one run by Lis- 
bon. If Captain Galvao isn’t in direct 
touch with the natives now bursting 
into riot, he is surely in touch with 
those white colonists who in Luanda 
last February fought in blackface at 
the natives’ side. 

Even now. with frightening news 
filtering daily through the censor- 
ship, government officials here stout- 
ly maintain that nothing is really 
wrong in Angola—or at least, nothing 
that Salazar can’t handle. Yet the 
feverish preparations in Lisbon to- 
day seem close to panic. Portugal has 
only ten thousand troops in the 
colony to patrol a largely primeval 
tropical territory of 480,000 square 
miles—and half these troops are na- 
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tives. Since February, it has rushed 
several thousand paratroopers down 
as reinforcements and begun to build 
emergency airstrips; and more re- 
cently, it has started to ship down 
as many new white settlers as can be 
rounded up—not all of them well 
chosen, but all well armed. Instruc- 
tions about the location of arms 
depots are handed to these settlers 
on arrival. 


B’ ALL INDICATIONS, Portugal is 
facing a grim situation in An- 
gola; and even the most sympathetic 
diplomats here wonder whether a 
nation with practically no money 
and a standing army of sixty thou- 
sand (armed largely with pre-Second 
World War weapons) can face it suc- 
cessfully alone. The question is, who 
would be willing to face it with 
Portugal? 

As a Western European nation and 
member of Nato, Portugal naturally 
feels that it has a legitimate claim to 
the support of its allies. Indeed, it 
maintains that by sitting on the lid 
in Africa now, it alone is defending 
their cause. Should Portugal get off 
the lid, its leaders say, the West 
would be lucky to get away with 
nothing worse than another Congo. 
What would be more likely, how- 
ever, would be something the Rus- 
sians have thought about for a long 
time: the transformation of Angola’s 
Brazilian-type mixed society into the 
Soviet version of an ideal African 
pilot state under biracial rule. 

Since Angola is even less prepared 
for self-government than the Congo 
was (if that is possible), the warning 
is certainly valid. But with every 
other colonial power having already 
surrendered in Africa, Portugal’s 
plea comes late in the day. It is fur- 
ther weakened by the fact that this 
last remaining colonial power is a 
dictatorship, and it is weakened still 
more by the fact that the dictator 
concerned has been deaf to all friend- 
ly counsel offered him on the subject 
for many years. 

Salazar has always taken the posi- 
tion that what Portugal does in 
Africa is it own business, and fur- 
thermore, since the Portuguese were 
in Africa before America was even 
discovered, that the Americans are 
scarcely equipped to advise them on 
this business. If anything, he has 
seemed to feel that the advice ought 
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to flow the other way: our embassy 
in Lisbon has often been offered pa- 
ternal guidance by Salazar, who once 
remarked that “The United States is 
an example of a country which pro- 
ceeded from barbarism directly into 
decadence.” 

Accordingly, the advice that the 
State Department has been giving 
Portugal since the end of the Second 
World War—to modernize the ad- 
ministration of its African colonies, 
develop their industries and trans- 
portation, and educate the native 
populations, all with financial help 
from the United States—has been 
flatly ignored. There is no indication 
that it would be accepted even now, 
when the application of such a plan 
on a vast emergency scale might be 
the only way to save Angola. 

This may not excuse our vote 
against Portugal in the Security 
Council recently—a vote that aligned 
the United States with the United 
Arab Republic and the Soviet Union 
against not only Portugal but Brit- 
ain and France as well. It does sug- 
gest, however, how hard it would be 
for the State Department to choose 
a wiser and more helpful course, 
even if it should decide to reverse 
that hasty decision. The same ap- 





plies to Britain and France, which, 
though they supported Portugal by 
abstaining on this last Security Coun- 
cil vote, might not be able to go on 
doing so much longer. Both coun- 
tries by now are developing their 
own post-independence policies in 
Africa. To stand firmly at Portugal's 
side today would be to revive old 
resentments; and even Britain, Por- 
tugal’s oldest and best friend, has 
already warned Salazar privately not 
to count on British solidarity if the 
crisis deepens. 

Barring some kind of diplomatic 
miracle, therefore, Portugal might 
well be left alone to face the massive 





assault of African nationalism and 
Soviet imperialism—or worse, be left 
with Spain as its only ally. One can 
picture the cartoons in Soviet jour- 
nals should colonialism’s last stand 
in Africa thus be made not simply 
by one dictator but by two. 


The Iberian Pact 

There isn’t much question that 
Franco, if no one else, will help 
Salazar defend his colonies at what- 
ever cost. His brother-in-law and 
wartime foreign minister, Ramon 
Serrano Suner, wrote recently that 
Spain would consider any effort to 
take these colonies away as an act 
of war, “and it would be the duty of 
everyone to go and fight, against ten 
or a thousand, to do more than the 
impossible to fulfill a duty, not only 
to the fatherland but to the world.” 
Furthermore, the joint Portuguese- 
Spanish chiefs of staff, commanded 
by Spain’s General Munoz Grandes, 
have not only met frequently in re- 
cent months but have also begun to 
stage intensive military maneuvers. 
The Iberian Pact, signed just after 
the Spanish civil war ended in 1939, 
provides for measures of this kind to 
protect the internal security of the 
two signatory their 
rulers; and though Angola is several 
thousand miles away from the Iber- 
ian Peninsula, it is certainly a mat- 
ter of internal security for both 
dictators. 

It is an almost universal assump- 
tion in Madrid and Lisbon that if 
Salazar goes, so does Franco; and 
hardly a soul here doubts now that 
Salazar will go if Angola goes. Prob- 
ably no government in Lisbon could 


powers and 


survive the loss of Portugal's biggest 
and richest colony. But Salazar’s gov- 
ernment, universally unpopular and 
encrusted with age, is particularly 
vulnerable. At seventy-one, the Por- 
tuguese premier has no chosen 
successor, no trusted friends, and not 
even the kind of friendly enemies 
who might make things easier for 
him at a time of unparalleled nation- 
al crisis. 

While the prospect of losing An- 
gola appalls Portuguese citizens of 
every political shade, few of them 
seem to think that Salazar’s leader- 
ship is indispensable for the colony's 
defense. On the contrary, many sug- 
gest that a younger and more imagi- 
native man—and, some add, a more 
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democratic one—might do a good 
deal better. 

This doesn’t mean that there is 
anything like a revolutionary fer- 
ment in Portugal at the moment. 
What there is, rather, is a sense— 
half foreboding, half expectant—of 
impending change; and the change, 
if it comes, is expected to be brought 
by the army. Salazar’s soldiers are 
not bound to him, as Franco’s are, 
by a the 
trenches. The army had plucked him 
out of Coimbra University almost by 
chance in 1926 and he took over the 
government in 1928, alter the country 
had run through forty governments 
and twenty-two coups d'état in the 
preceding twelve years; and while it 
has supported him more or less loyally 
ever since, it appears to suspect now 


common experience in 


that he might be outliving his use- 
fulness. The military plot that Sala- 
zar discovered in the nick of time 
last March had an interesting epi- 
logue: nearly all the twelve officers 
arrested and charged with high trea- 
son were acquitted last fall—on the 
insistence of the army. 


all the NATO countries—there are 
several aspects of this situation that 
are not only disturbing but painful. 
Salazar may not have been an ideal 
ally in the ideological sense. But he 
has been a loyal one from the time 
he offered the Azores as U.S. bases— 
rent-free—during the war; and he has 
asked remarkably little from his 
allies in return. While he may have 
made mistakes in running his Afri- 
can colonies, other NATO 
countries are not free of that particu- 


the United States—and_ for 


several 


lar sin; and it is at least an open 
question whether his determination 
to hold Angola now is more damag- 
ing to the western cause than was 
Belgium’s sudden decision to free the 
Congo. Surely it would be desirable 
to help him, if possible, in a conflict 
whose outcome is as important for 
the West as for him. 

But the core of the matter is much 
more important than the fate of this 
seventy-one-year-old dictator. When 
his rule comes to an end, we will 
have to help his country, which, like 
\ngola, although to a different de- 
gree, can truly be called underdevel- 
oped. For Portugal, and indeed the 
whole Iberian Peninsula, is an essen- 
tial part of the West. 
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Our Sugar Diplomacy 


DOUGLASS CATER and WALTER PINCUS 


| Bape MONTH, during the same week 
President Kennedy announced 
his “Alliance for Progress” with Latin 
\merica, Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk was quietly engaged in trying 
to achieve an alliance on Capitol 
Hill that was no less important to 
our neighbors to the south. It had 
to do with sugar, a commodity which 
many of them produce and which 
we consume in abundance. The 
United States now buys half a_ bil- 
lion dollars’ worth annually from 
abroad, paying a high premium be- 
cause of the workings of our con- 
trolled sugar-marketing system. Meas- 
ured in dollars, this is a considerably 
larger program than any “Marshall 
Plan” for Latin America the admin- 
istration is likely to get under way. 

Rusk, appearing before a closed 
the House Agriculture 
Committee, was dealing with a tick- 
lish problem. After suspending pur- 
chases last year from Cuba, which 
held the lion’s share of the market, 
Congress ended up handing a sizable 
windfall to the Dominican Republic, 
another Caribbean dictatorship that 
has been contributing to the unrest 
in the hemisphere. Rusk sought and 
obtained authority to cut off the 
windfall. But the authorization was 
granted only with great reluctance 
by the committee chairman, Harold 
Cooley, a veteran North Carolina 
Democrat who feels no compunctions 
about serving as a second Secretary of 


session of 


State on matters relating to sugar. 

Mr. Rusk’s persuasions were not 
the only ones that had been brought 
to bear on this sticky political prob 
lem. While the committee was con- 
sidering the matter, a half-page ad- 
vertisement appeared in the Wash- 
ington Post, sponsored by the Press 
Society of the Dominican Republic, 
attacking the “vermin” in the State 
Department who have sought to ap- 
ply sanctions against Generalissimo 
Trujillo and viciously libeling Presi- 
dent Betancourt of Venezuela, who 
has led the fight against him in 
the Organization of American States 
(oas). Other Dominican lobbyists 
were also at work, including Manuel 
de Moya, Trujillo’s ambassador to 
the United Nations, and Dr. Oscar 
G. Ginebra, Dominican consul-gen- 
eral in Washington. Last August, 
the Washington lobbyist Michael B. 
Deane was hired to help obtain 
the extra sugar sales, receiving 
payments of $94,549.20 during a six- 
month period, according to his filing 
with the Justice Department. The 
Dominican Sugar Office, a govern- 
ment organ located in Washington, 
recently employed Mrs. Asuncién 
Eckert, an elderly lady who says she 
is “a family friend” of Chairman 
Cooley, to keep track of sugar legis- 
lation. The South Puerto Rico Sugar 
Company, an American firm hold- 
ing sugar interests in the Dominican 
Republic, retains a Washington at- 
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torney, Walter Surrey. There have 
been contributory efforts at persua- 
sion by the various P.R. outfits to 
which the Dominican Republic has 
paid more than $2.5 million during 
the past five years. 

But there were also efforts at coun- 
terpersuasion. By the backdoor com- 
munication system familiar to Wash- 
ington word was deliberately leaked 
that the Justice Department was 
watching sharply for evidence of 
improper lobbying activity in this 
field. Justice Department investiga- 
tors intended to find out where and 
how all this money was being spent. 


A Gift for the Outcast 

The issue of Dominican sugar allo- 
cations came to a head during the 
closing hours of the regular session 
ol Congress last summer when Con- 
gress granted the Eisenhower admin- 
istration authority to cut off Cuba’s 
quota. Largely at Mr. Cooley’s be- 
hest, there were specific instructions 
on how the quota was to be reallo- 
cated. The Dominican Republic’s 
share under the formula was to be 
almost quadrupled. 

The Dominican windlall could 
not have come at a worse time. A 
lew weeks later Secretary of State 
Herter met with other oas foreign 
ministers to pass a solemn censure 
against Trujillo for his part in a 
plot to assassinate Betancourt. By a 
vote of 20-0 (the Dominican minister 
having departed), the oas called on 
its members to break off diplomatic 
relations with the Dominican Re- 
public, to embargo arms shipments, 
and to effect a partial suspension of 
trade in other commodities. For the 
U.S. government, trying to achieve 
OAS unity against Castro as well, it 
was acutely embarrassing to be com- 
pelled to provide a sugar bonus 
worth more than $30 million in 1960 
and prospectively three times that 
much in 1961 to a country where the 
Trujillo family owns or controls 
more than fifty-five per cent of the 
sugar production. 

Mr. Cooley quite obviously did 
not share this embarrassment. Four 
days after the OAs meeting, when 
Under Secretary of State Douglas 
Dillon appeared before the House 
Agriculture Committee to explain 
why the government was holding up 
the extra quota for the Dominicans, 
Cooley accused him of flouting the 
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will of Congress. The statute, Dillon 
was reminded, permitted no discre- 
tion to the Executive in this matter. 
Cooley angrily rejected Dillon’s re- 
quest for a statute that would permit 
discretion and successfully blocked 
a Senate bill to accomplish this pur- 
pose. The Dominicans got the ad- 
vantage of their sugar bonus last 
year, but, as partial reprisal, the 
Eisenhower administration slapped 
a special tax on it. 

This year, in yielding to the per- 
suasions of the Kennedy administra- 
tion, Cooley had not lost his doubts 
about where State Department pol- 
icy is leading. “I have grave mis- 
givings about it myself,” he declared 
when he presented the committee's 
amendment to the House on March 
21. (Unaccountably, this remark 
did not appear in the Congressional 
Record.) Cooley made it quite clear 
that he was not abandoning his 
hegemony over our sugar diplomacy. 
This spring, his committee will com- 
mence hearings preparatory to a re- 
writing of the Sugar Act. 


How Many Lumps? 

Since ancient times, sugar has been 
the first commodity to be hoarded 
during wartime and the most I[re- 
quent plaything of the speculators. 
It has had a special role in the for- 
eign policy of the United States. 
Domestic growers have not been able 
to satisfy a national sweet tooth that 
stimulates the consumption of near- 
ly one hundred pounds per man, 
woman, and child. (This is nearly 
three times the world average, 
though less by some twenty pounds 
per head than British consumption.) 
Including the amount destined for 
industrial purposes, we will use 
nearly ten million tons of refined 
sugar this year; more than a million 
tons will go into our bottled bever- 
ages, half of that for Pepsi-Cola and 
Coca-Cola. This sweet tooth has crea- 
ted a business which, because there 
is no sugar stockpiling, must be deli- 
cately attuned to seasonal fluctua- 
tions. It has also created a business 
in which the stakes are high. Of the 
half billion dollars that the United 
States spends annually for sugar from 
abroad, more than $200 million is 
paid as a premium above the world 
market price. This premium orig- 
inated for other reasons than as a 
means of largesse to foreigners. Do- 


mestic growers of cane and sugar 
beets, while unable to supply the 
whole American market themselves, 
have been politically powerful 
enough to make certain that they 
were not crowded out by the more 
cheaply produced foreign sugar. For 
many years the tariff on sugar, one 
of the first sources of revenue tapped 
by the Continental Congress, served 
as a necessary safeguard to permit 
the development of sugar cane in 
Louisiana and Florida and of sugar 
beets primarily in the western states. 
Also, by nineteenth-century treaty, 
the kingdom of Hawaii, where the 
sugar industry was developed and 
owned entirely by Americans, was 
granted special dispensation to ship 
its sugar duty-free. 

Even in those days, American 
sugar consumption had an enormous 
effect-on the economics of other na 
tions. There came a halcyon period 
in 1890 when Federal revenues out- 
ran expenditures and the tariff was 
lifted lor a time, thereby putting 
Cuban sugar in keen competition 
with Hawaiian in the U.S. market. 
The Hawaiian sugar growers pan- 
icked, political upheaval followed, 
and the monarchy of Queen Liliuo- 
kalani became the republic of Ha 
wail; in 1900 Hawaii became a U.S. 
territory. 

The tariff, soon reinstated at 
even higher levels, proved a poor 
instrument for maintaining stability 
in the sugar business. Prices fluctu- 
ated wildly both at home and abroad 
during the first decades of this cen- 
tury, gradually settling into the 
starkly depressed condition of the 
early 1930's. In 1932, sugar was sell 
ing for less than a cent a pound in 
the world market and less than three 
cents in the United States. In some 
places, despairing farmers burned 
their cane as a substitute for fuel. 


wn THE COMING of the New Deal, 
the politicians were in desper- 
ate search of other means to protect 
growers. The chairman of the Tariff 
Commission wrote a letter to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt predicting disaste: 
unless the tariff was replaced by a 
rigidly administered quota system. 
What evolved was a government- 
created cartel that goes well beyond 
the controls imposed in any othe 
sector of American private entet 
prise. Under the provisions of the 
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Jones-Costigan Act of 1934, subse- 
quently modified to meet a Supreme 
Court stricture, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture determines each year how 
much sugar the nation will require 
“at prices reasonable to consumers 
and fair to producers.” Then, by 
specific prescription written into 
statute, the sugar market is divided 
among the producers down to the 
last spoonful—so much for domestic 
cane and sugar beets in each growing 
area of the country, so much for each 
of the foreign producing countries 
that have found tavor with Congress. 

The act has provide a closed-mar- 
ket economy in which the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture sets the price 
and supply and maintains control 
by direct subsidy payments to domes- 
tic sugar growers, government-allo- 
cated quotas to the sugar processors, 
and import certificates to sugar im- 
porters. Domestic growers have been 
given approximately fifty-five per 
cent of the market. Any non-quota 
farmer deciding to take a plunge in 
sugar beets would soon discover that 
he had no place to sell them. 

This tight little social-security svys- 
tem was to be paid for by a proc- 
essing tax which, after it was judged 
unconstitutional in 1937, was re- 
placed by an excise tax for the same 
purpose. By the “conditional pay- 
ment” made to farmers who comply 
with its regulations, the Agriculture 
Department also fixes minimum 
wages for workers—most of them 
migratory—in the sugar fields, re- 
stricts child labor, and provides com- 
pensation for growers’ crop disasters. 

The foreign producing country, 
obliged to deal through its own cartel 
to market sugar in this country, pays 
the U.S. excise tax as well as a tariff. 
But those fortunate enough to have 
a quota are guaranteed surplus profit 
in a market in which the price per 
pound was 5.35 cents last year, com- 
pared to the world price of 3.14 
cents, or sixty-six per cent higher. 

Viewed by its critics, the Sugar Act 
underwrites a vast subsidy program 
—grandly estimated at $600 million 
to $700 million a year—for a domes- 
tic industry employing only about 
300,000 workers. In the words of one 
critic, Chairman William Fulbright 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, “The Sugar Act, through a 
complex crazy quilt of regulations, 
governs the sugar economy of the 
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United States for the benefit of a 
relatively few thousand producers 
and to the detriment of the. . 
people.” 

The supporters of the Sugar Act 
claim that their best argument has 
been the way the system has worked. 
Sugar prices have remained fairly 
stable, and even during wartime, 
when the world price shot up far 
above the U.S. price, this nation has 
not suffered from scarcity. 


Sweetening the Pot 

One major reason for this stability 
was Cuba. Thanks to its special 
relationship to the United States, 
not to mention the fact that U.S. 
interests owned nearly forty per cent 
of its production, Cuba for many 
years was allowed to supply more 
than two-thirds of U.S. imports. It 
proved a reliable partner during 
both the Second World War and the 
Korean War, resisting the temptation 
to make a killing by diverting its 
sugar to a highly inflated world mar- 
ket. At the time of Castro’s take-over 
in January, 1959, Cuba’s quota of 
three million tons amounted to ap- 
proximately a third of the U.S. mar- 
ket, domestic and foreign combined. 

So long as Cuban sugar held its 
dominating position, the American 
sugar cartel kept in equilibrium. Do- 
mestic growers raised occasional 
outcries for the reduction of foreign 
quotas and lobbyists for other coun- 
tries worked to break into the mar- 
ket or increase their share of it. But 
Cuban lobbyists were also active. In 
1955 and 1956, they succeeded in 
fighting off a move to slash Cuba’s 
quota, employing twenty-three law 
firms and several P.R. outfits at an 
estimated cost of nearly a million 
dollars to wage a counterattack 
unique in the history of lobbying. 

Castro’s rise brought problems, 
however, that even the lawyers and 
the P.R. men couldn't handle. Since 
last July, when Cuba’s quota was 
suspended, a competition has been 
under way in Washington that is pro- 
ducing severe strains in the well- 
ordered world of sugar. 

Within the United States, there is 
mounting pressure from farmers who 
have so far been excluded from this 
profitable market. In West Texas, 
one group has hired Oscar R. 
Strackbein, a veteran lobbyist for 
high tariffs, to secure a big enough 


allotment to justify putting up a 
beet-processing plant. (Without proc- 
essing, the sugar beet’s chief value is 
for cattle feed.) A combine of cane 
growers in the Florida Everglades, 
including refugees from Cuba, is re- 
portedly at work on a $14-million 
refinery in hopes of a boost in the 
domestic cane quota. 

But Congress also feels contrary 
pressures from the established ‘beet 
groups, who are fearful of changing 
the existing marketing patterns 
that protect them from the East 
Coast cane-sugar refiners, a tightly 
organized group who find it more 
economical and convenient to import 
the raw product. 

The competitive pressures from 
abroad are scarcely“ less intense. 
Guatemala seeks to increase its quota 
from six to twenty thousand tons a 
year even though its present total 
productive capacity is only fourteen 
thousand. Bolivia, with the help of 
the Development Loan Fund, is ex- 
ploring ways to stimulate production. 
New mills are going up in Argentina 
and Panama, all designed for the 
U.S. market. From countries as far 
away as India and Ireland, quota re- 
quests have been submitted. 


wy MUCH MONEY is spent on lobby- 
ing for sugar,” according to one 
Tennessee congressman’s rather tree 
estimate, “as on anything, including 
aircraft.” Some of Washington's most 
influential lawyers and public-rela- 
tions men are in the business. Mexi- 
co retains Oscar W. Chapman, Secre- 
tary of the Interior under Truman, 
who during the past year reported 
the receipt of $41,185 in retainer 
and expenses for the registered objec- 
tive of securing “a quota equivalent 
to two per cent of the total annual 
domestic consumption of the United 
States.” Brazil, with no quota at pres- 
ent, is trying to break into the mar- 
ket aided by the firm of Oscar Cox, a 
prominent official in Roosevelt’s ad- 
ministration, whose fee has been 
listed as $12,000 a year plus “twenty 
cents a ton for sugar shipped . . .” 
Peru (Hedrick and Lane), the Philip- 
pines (John A. O'Donnell), Nicara- 
gua (Purcell and Nelson), Guatemala 
(Sheldon Z. Kaplan), Guadeloupe 
and Martinique (Walter Surrey), 
the British West Indies and Ecuador 
(Arthur L. Quinn), and a score of 
other countries are represented by 
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agents, each of whom has a similar 
mission—to persuade the U.S. govern- 
ment of his client’s merits. 

The pressure points within the 
government on which they try to 
exert their influence are well defined. 
In the Agriculture Department, the 
Sugar Division has been headed for 
the past thirteen years by Lawrence 
Myers, a civil servant who gets little 
publicity despite the tremendous 
power he wields. It is Myers, acting 
for the Secretary, who makes the 
estimates of how much sugar this na- 
tion is going to consume. By skillful- 
ly adjusting this figure up or down 
over the course of the year, he regu- 
lates price and flow; when deficits 
arise, he can within certain limits 
shilt the allocations among the vari- 
ous domestic and foreign producers. 

Myers is also specially empowered 
to deal with efforts of speculators to 
rig the market. One such case occurred 
in 1959 when Julio Lobo, a Cuban 
sugar broker with world-wide hold- 
ings, actually managed to corner the 
entire foreign quota for the month 
of April and, by delaying the ships 
at sea, to drive up the price of sugar 
in the U.S. commodity market by 
twenty-five points. Lobo, who was 
hoping to impress Castro with how a 
little Cuban could shake up Cuba’s 
great neighbor to the north, has since 
gone into exile. 

Aside from dealing with such pec- 
caclilloes, Myers, as he freely admits, 
is quite unconcerned with interna- 
tional problems raised by sugar. His 
only job is to worry about whether 
there will be enough and not too 
much of it, and at the right price. 
Until last year, nobody else; in the 
Executive Branch was worried about 
anything more. 


Mr. Cooley’s Kingdom 

The real power has belonged to Con- 
gress and, more precisely, to the chair- 
man of the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee. Cooley, who came to Congress 
in 1934, has moved with a sure in- 
stinct to his present position of 
power. Because the Sugar Act con- 
tains an excise tax, he asserts the 
Constitutional right of the House 
of Representatives to initiate all 
revenue measures. Because the 
legislation is highly technical, he 
claims that only his committee has 
the ability to understand it. “Mr. 
Speaker, our Committee is about to 
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present to this House one of the most 
complicated pieces of legislation that 
the House has ever been called upon 
to consider,” Cooley declared in pre- 
senting the bill in 1955. “It is some- 
thing you almost are forced to accept 
on faith.” 

Within the committee itself, Cooley 
maintains easy dominance, playing 
off one interest group against an- 
other. Unlike tobacco, cotton, and 
other commodities, each of which has 
its own subcommittee, sugar is han- 
dled by the full thirty-five-man com- 
mittee, where Cooley is boss. 

He has allowed himself remark- 
able discretion, receiving the sugar 
lobbyists one by one to make their 
presentations, then summoning them 
later to announce what each one has 
been awarded. By all accounts, he 
gets a big kick out of his princely 
power, especially the frequent meet- 
ings with foreign ambassadors to 
confer on matters of state and of 
sugar. 

A tough man in_ parliamentary 
encounter and capable of sharp re- 
prisals, Cooley’s mastery of tactics and 
timing has kept others from horn- 
ing in. Time after time, he has held 
the sugar bill until the last hours of 
the Congressional session, then dis- 
patched it to the Senate on a take-it- 
or-leave-it basis. Possibly because of 
the outraged protests from the sena- 
tors when this happened during both 
the regular and the rump sessions 
last year, Cooley relented a little last 
month by sending over his bill ten 
days before the act was to expire. 


oo has little difhculty deciding 
among the rival claimants for 
sugar quotas, although, as he re- 
vealed in a recent interview, some ol 
the lesser quotas are “pulled from a 
hat.” In the main, he has felt 
that the rewards should be_ based 
on “who are our friends and who are 
not.”” Obviously, this rule of thumb 
has special meanings for a congress- 
man from the North Carolina tobacco 
country. During the 1955 sugar hear- 
ings, for example, Cooley made it 
quite plain to the Philippine lobby- 
ist that his country’s fate hinged on 
whether the Philippines could find a 
way to restore purchases of U.S. 
tobacco. 

He is not reluctant to discuss his 
dealings with the Dominicans. He 
readily conceded in his interview that 


he has had a number of meetings 
with the two Dominican diplomats 
Ginebra and de Moya, both in 
Washington and New York. “They 
came to me with tears in their eyes 
asking what they could do to prove 
their friendship,” he declared. “I 
told them I didn’t know what could 
be done. I hated like hell to see a 
country trying to be friendly get 
kicked in the teeth.” He had warned 
Dean Rusk that the course being fol- 
lowed was fraught with danger. He 
had had alarming reports from the 
Dominican Republic of what would 
happen there and had advised Dr. 
Ginebra not to permit anti-American 
demonstrations. Yes, he recognized 
that the Dominicans had no special 
right to receive such a large bonus 
from the cancelled Cuban quota, but 
he could see no reason why they 
shouldn’t get their share the same as 
any other country. Trujillo, Cooley 
protested, wasn’t the only dictaton 
around. 

Cooley professed te be unper- 
turbed by rumors that his attitude 
might be influenced by favors from 
the Dominicans. He denied firmly 
that he had received anything. He 
had never been to that country o1 
met the Generalissimo. In 1955, sev 
cral members of the committee had 
taken a trip to the island, paid for 
by the Dominican sugar interests. 
Neither he nor his wife had been 
able to go, but because the seats were 
empty, his son and daughter-in-law 
went instead, along with his sister, 
who was then serving as committee 
clerk. He did not think it was in- 
appropriate for a_ special-interest 
group to foot the committee's bill. 

At the same time, Cooley displayed 
a shrewd recognition that there were 
advantages to be gained by having 
such a vast power to dispense bounty. 
One of his grave objections to giving 
greater discretion to the State De- 
partment was that it would be tan- 
tamount to “letting a bureaucrat 
downtown become sugar czar with 
the power to make fortunes for some 
people.” 


— if the Dominican issue has 
been laid to rest, there are still 
a number of difficult problems that 
lie ahead for our sugar diplomacy. 
Which countries should be allowed 
to make up the Cuban quota? Should 
these allocations be permanent or 
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merely temporary? If permanent, 
what happens to Cuba if Castro is 
overthrown and a democratic gov- 
ernment petitions for its former 
share? If temporary, what happens 
to the new producers who gear up 
their productive capacity to meet 
the increased demand only to have it 
suddenly cut off? Looking farther 
ahead, how will the United States 
satisfy the one-million-ton increase in 
its annual sugar consumption which 
is the minimum expectation for the 
next decade? 

Some who have thought seriously 
about the matter suggest that there 
are at least three ways to handle these 
problems. One would be to scrap 
the whole quota system. This would 
probably have been the end result of 
an amendment sponsored in late 
March by Senators Fulbright and 
Paul H. Douglas (D., Illinois) to re- 
quire that Cuba’s redistributed quota 
be paid for at the world price rather 
than at a premium. The senators 
argued that the Sugar Act provides a 
poor form of foreign aid, since its 
benefits must trickle down through 
echelons of brokers, producers, and 
large landholders in Latin America. 
The amendment was heavily de- 
feated after both Under Secretary ol 
State Chester Bowles and the sugar 
lobbyists had expressed fears over the 
havoc it would cause at home and 
abroad. 

A second way is to recognize that, 
whether we like it or not, sugar has 
become an important instrument of 
our foreign policy. There can never 
be a return to the good old system 
in which Cuba served as the nation’s 
sugar bowl and the other countries 
vied for small favors. In future as- 
signments of quotas, the United 
States must, of course, take into ac- 
count such factors as a country’s Ca- 
pacity to produce, its general trade 
relations, and other economic mat- 
ters. But should 
also give, in President Kennedy’s 
words, “special attention to those 
nations most willing and able to 
mobilize their own resources, make 
necessary social and economic re- 
forms, engage in long-range plan- 
ning, and make other efforts neces- 
sary if they are to reach the stage of 
self-sustaining growth.” 

\ third way, of course, would be 
to go on letting Mr. Cooley run the 
whole show. 


certainly we 
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Tammany in Search of a Boss 


MEG GREENFIELD 


Aes the Democratic mayor of 
New York City, never one to 
give unnecessary offense, has finally 
declared that Carmine De Sapio 
must go. In a struggle for power in 
which power is emphatically de- 
plored by all contestants, Robert F. 
Wagner has thus allied himself with 
the relorm groups in his party who 
have claimed that “the image of 
bossism” as embodied in the present 
leader of Tammany Hall is detri- 
mental to Democratic candidates in 
both national and local elections. 
The election that obviously con- 
cerns Mr. Wagner above all others 
takes place next fall, when he him- 
self, according to all the signs, will 
be running for a third four-year term. 
The stakes in the mayoralty con- 
test are high. Should the Democrats 
lose to a Republican or Fusion 
ticket, Nelson Rocketeller’s hopes of 
being re-elected governor by a land- 
slide in 1962 would obviously be 
strenethened and so would the Re- 
publican chances of carrying New 
York in the Presidential election two 
vears later. It is only natural, there- 
fore, that the Democratic adminis- 
tration in’ Washington has given 
New York a high priority on its list 
of politically distressed areas. Against 
those who are said to represent “the 
image ol bossism™” in New York, 
President Kennedy has apparently 
adopted the same strategy he once 
outlined for use against the Castro 
régime in Cuba: 
economic sanctions, and aid to op- 
position forces. It is unlikely that 
De Sapio can survive the combined 
opposition of the reformers, the 
mayor, and the White House. 
Actually, De Sapio has been on the 
way out for a long time. He has been 


nonrecognition, 


fighting rear-guard actions to cover 
his retreat from the more or less 
absolute power most ol his predeces- 
sors enjoyed ever since he came to 
power in 1949. His friends claim 
that he is one of the most enlight- 
ened and certainly one of the least 
dictatorial leaders Tammany Hall 
has ever known, and they argue that 
Republicans and maverick Demo- 
crats would be yelling about “the 


image of bossism” even if Mrs. Roose- 
velt had the job. It is beyond doubt 
that there has been increasingly 
more “image” than “bossism” about 
De Sapio’s political career as the 
years have gone by, but the explana- 
tion may have less to do with his 
personal virtues than with certain 
fundamental changes in the Demo- 
cratic Party itself. 


The Melting Pot 

Tammany Hall, which has been 
projecting one sort of “image of 
bossism” or another ever since po- 
litical parties were established in 
this country, is located at present in 
a suite of offices at 331 Madison Ave- 
nue. That is the headquarters of the 
exccutive committee of the New 
York County Democratic Commit- 
tee, to call it by its proper name, 
which is currently composed of sixty- 
six district leaders—a man and a 
woman from each ol thirty-three 
Democratic district clubhouses in 
Manhattan. Among them the leaders 
have sixteen votes, and after thei 
election every two years they in turn 
elect the county leader. 

\s a result of successes in primary 
contests, the reformers now control 
about four votes; the Harlem lead- 
ership, which is said to be sympa- 
thetic to the idea of a change at the 
top, controls three; and there are 
several other leaders upon whose 
support De Sapio cannot depend 
with any degree of certainty. As the 
margin against him has grown, De 
Sapio’s power has naturally de- 
creased, since he has come to owe 
more and more to those who do sup- 
port him. “They can all ask to be 
mayor,” as one loyal leader told me. 
\t the same time, cut off from Fed- 
eral, municipal, and most recently 
borough patronage, De Sapio has 
less available in the way of rewards 
for the faithful. He may even have 
trouble holding on to his own dis- 
trict, since the reformers have already 
picked a rather formidable candi- 
date, James S. Lanigan, in an all-out 
effort to unseat him next September. 

Whether or not the mayor will be 
able to muster the necessary votes to 
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unseat De Sapio in the near future 
is problematical to say the least, 
since he will also be faced with the 
task of finding a successor accept- 
able to all those district leaders 
who take part in the dethroning. 
But even if a compromise replace- 
ment can be found, it is clear that 
the mayor will not have resolved 
the internal warlare of the party in 
Manhattan, a conflict olf which De 
Sapio is only superficially the cause. 
In some ways, it is difficult to im- 
agine a more unlikely coalition than 
the group that calls itself the New 
York County Democratic Party. 


ie Democrats in Manhattan have 
always been divided on ethnic 
lines, and this strife has not abated 
under De Sapio, the first politician 
of Italian parentage to hold a job 
that has traditionally gone to an 
Irishman. A Jewish district leader 
recently protested that his club had 
a “right” to a borough post that had 
just been filled by a Negro. “This 
town is still eighty-five per cent 
white,” he informed me. And _ the 
mayor is reported in the Times to 
have designated a man named Frank 
Lucia for Sanitation Commissione1 
to ward off criticism by Italian .Amer- 
icans “who have been disturbed 
over possible ethnic aspects of his 
attempt to unseat De Sapio.” 

In totting up Tammany votes it 
is still customary to divide them 
into Irish, Jewish, Negro, and Italian 
categories, although there are vary- 
ing degrees of loyalty among the 
groups themselves and varying de- 
grees of hostility toward one another. 
According to current reports, there 
is a small group of Italian district 
leaders who constitute De Sapio’s 
inner circle and who, as one student 
of such matters told me, “call up the 
Jews after their meetings and tell 
them what the score is.’ Of the five 
Irish district leaders, three who are 
said to be lukewarm at best toward 
De Sapio meet from time to time in 
an informal caucus. “When they 
want. to upset De Sapio,” one re- 
former told me, “they have lunch 
together in a public place and make 
sure they are seen.” After that, the 
story goes, it is only a matter of 
time until De Sapio calls up to find 
out what’s on their minds. 

Even the reformers may be said 
to represent, among other things, 
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the efforts of the professional and 
white-collar business classes to ac- 
quire their rightful share of political 
power in New York. But most of the 
groupings are informal. The reform 
district leaders can probably be ex- 
pec ted to stay together on important 
votes, but only the five district lead- 
ers of Harlem have formally declared 
their intention to vote as a unit. 


be HARLEM CONSTELLATION Came 
into existence in 1959, a vear 
alter De Sapio and his allies at- 
tempted to dispossess Adam Clayton 
Powell of his seat in Congress and 
to replace him with City Council- 
man Earl Brown. Powell retaliated 
by running candidates against all 
those Harlem district leaders who 
had opposed his nomination, and he 
defeated all but one. Shortly there- 
alter the formation of the United 
Leadership Team was announced, 
It was apparent that the team spirit 
had worn somewhat thin last winter 
when two leaders sided with the 
mayor and three with De Sapio over 
the selection of a borough president. 
But the position of the Negro leaders 
in the current Tammany leadership 





struggle seems one eminently suitable 
for bargaining. “We are not anti- 
Carmine,” Powell has said, ‘and we 
are not pro-Carmine.” 

The reformers, of course, are “anti- 
Carmine,” but they have called for 
a good deal more than De Sapio’s 
head. Among their stated objectives 
are open party membership and 


open party books, improved methods 
of selecting judges, elimination ol 
useless patronage jobs, and the selec- 
tion of nominees for office ‘‘on the 
basis of qualifications primarily and 
secondarily on party service.” It all 
adds up to an effort to make the 
Democratic Party more responsive to 
the wishes of its members, a program 
which is taken as a personal offense 
by most old-style clubhouse leaders. 
\ll this, plus the reformers’ insist- 
ence on taking over the county lead- 
ership themselves, will make any 
agreement between them and_ the 
disaffected Negro, Irish, and Jewish 
leaders not only difficult to negotiate 
but possibly, in the long run, mean- 


ineless. 


‘They Can Join the Peace Corps’ 
Among the “regular” clubs there are 
dlilferent degrees of democracy and 
autocracy. J. Raymond (“The Fox’) 
jones’s Harlem club, for example, 
where the walls are still adorned 
with memorabilia of the 1959 pri- 
maries (“The Powell Team = Says 
End the Harlem Plantation System; 
Kick Out the Belly Boys’), has 
been described by one reformer as 
“a modern old-line” club. Jones, re- 
putedly the brains of the United 
Leadership Team, resents being 
asked about his adherence to the re- 
formers’ principles; he considers that 
his efforts in that direction long 
predate theirs. But he also considers 
their fuss about patronage as more 
than a little naive. However much 
the regular clubs may vary in thei 
internal structures, they are all alike 
in that their leaders are chiefly 
known by the jobs they can acquire 
and the votes they can-deliver. “I’ve 
got a suggestion for all these dedi- 
cated idealists,” Jones remarked with 
some exasperation the other dav. 
“They can join the Peace Corps.” 

On Monday and Thursday eve- 
nings while the reform clubs are 
likely to be holding lengthy meet- 
ings within the framework of Rob- 
ert’s Rules, old-line district leaders 
are sitting at desks in their club 
houses receiving the supplicants who 
line up to seek jobs, legal advice, and 
other assistance. At Michael Bloom’s 
club and at Hyman Solnicker’s club 
on the lower East Side one still hears 
Yiddish. At John Merli’s Miami 
Democratic Club in East Harlem 
there is a Spanish translator for the 
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benefit of the Puerto Rican clientele. 
Merli, whose father was an Italian 
immigrant grocer, sits at a desk be- 
neath pictures of Pope Pius, Pope 
John, and Cardinal Spellman, dis- 
pensing what favors he can. “With- 
out bragging,” he told me, “‘it’s lead- 
ers like myself who can deliver the 
vote.” The increased scope of civil 
service, he concedes, has made it 
“rough,” but he can still place peo- 
ple in jobs at the hospital depart- 
ment or get them four-month hitches 
as asphalt tampers in the department 
of borough works, and he can al- 
ways place them at jobs in the sewet 
department. A man gets $235 a year 
more in the sewer department, but 
most of Merli's people don't like 
working there. 

At the club led by Eugene Me- 
Manus, an Trish undertaker. the 
walls are hung with pictures ol 
Thomas McManus and Charles Me- 
Manus, bearing witness to the dynas 
tic tendencies in many of the Lrish 
organizations. In addition to his 
chores as district leader and under- 
taker, McManus is a deputy clerk ol 
the city court—“at eleven thousand,” 
as his secretary admiringly pointed 
out. Most of the old-line leaders sim- 
ply don’t believe the reformers when 
they expostulate against abuses ol 
patronage. It is Hyman Solnicker’s 
view, as it was Plato’s, that all wars 
are fought over money, and to his 
way of thinking the reform move- 
ment is no exception. “Don't tell 
me,” he cautioned, “‘thev’re not all 
irying to get citv jobs at thirteen, 
thirteen-five.” 


B' THAT as it Mav, most members 

of reform groups would be more 
inclined to join the Peace Corps, as 
J. Raymond Jones has urged, than 
they would to seek jobs as asphalt 
tampers. Those who join reform 
clubs are apt to be younger, bette 
off, and better educated than their 
“regular” counterparts; and although 
the more ambitious among them may 
be looking for government or party 
posts, it is clear that many of them 
are simply not much interested in 
the tangible rewards of politics. This 
relativelv exalted view of the demo- 
cratic processes often makes it much 
more difficult for reform leaders to 
maintain effective discipline in the 
ranks than it is for old-line leaders. 
It also leads, naturally, to a great 
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deal of talk. ‘he job of drawing up 
a new constitution for the reformers’ 
central organization, a worker told 
me, required several drafts and took 
seven months, or three months more 
than the Constitutional Convention 
in Philadelphia took to produce its 
document. When a final draft was 
sent out to the reform clubhouses, 
it came back with about 270° pro- 
posed amendments. 

Since many members of the re- 
form clubs first came into politics 
during the Presidential campaigns 
ol Adlai Stevenson, it is not sur- 
prising that they are largely con- 
cerned about national issues that 
rarely interest the regular organiza- 
tion except during Presidential years. 
Even at those times, the regulars 
tend to respond in a somewhat auto- 
matic way. At a rally for party work- 
ers last fall, for example, when 
De Sapio announced that American 
prestige abroad had fallen to an all- 
time low, the audience, apparently 
recognizing only a hallowed party 
issue, responded to the news with 
a resounding cheer. 

Things are very different among 
the reformers. At a symposium ol 
West Side reform groups not long 
ago there were panel discussions on 
such subjects as “Naro and the .A- 
Bomb” and “The Economic Con- 
sequences of Disarmament.” “Bomb,” 
I was told, “is in Room 115.” In 
Room 115, a gentleman was holding 
the rapt attention of his largely 
feminine audience with an elabora- 
tion of the problems in the disposal 
of atomic wastes. Even without ac- 
cepting any of the intellectual 
distinctions that are all too obvious- 
ly suggested by many reformers, it 
might still be supposed that the 
Ladies’ Auxiliary of the Eugene E. 
McManus Democratic Association 
would be about as interested in the 
disposal of atomic wastes as the la- 
dies of the reform movement might 
be in a rousing game of bingo. 

The question of women’s partici- 
pation in politics illustrates, perhaps 
better than any other, the social 
and non-negotiable character of 
some of the issues dividing the two 
sides. Female district co-leaders, al- 
though theoretically exercising equal 
voice and equal vote with their male 
leaders in Tammany Hall, tend in 
the old-line clubs to remain some- 
what shadowy figures. 


It is testimony to the vocilerously 
independent role women play in the 
reform movement that it seems at the 
moment to have lost the loyalty and 
precious votes of two of its elected 
female co-leaders as the consequence 
of political disputes. 

The attitude of most old-style fe- 
male leaders, on the other hand, was 
probably best summed up by Mrs. 
Elsie Gleason Mattura when she 
was interviewed on television before 
the primary elections of 1959. When 
Mrs. Mattura, a  grandmotherly 
figure who is De Sapio’s own co- 
leader in Greenwich Village, was 
asked if women had a voice in hei 
club, she replied that they certainly 
did. Could they be called independ- 
ent? They certainly could, said Mrs. 
Mattura. Had she, as an example, 
in all her years on the executive 
committee ever had occasion to vote 
differently from or disagree with a 
position taken by Carmine De Sapio? 
Mrs. Mattura seemed shocked. “God 
forbid!” she exclaimed. 


I SOME RESPECTS, clearly, the mis- 
understanding between the two 
sides is total, especially as it reflects 
differences of class, of habit, of mo- 
tivation, and of need. The reformers 
rarely concede that aspects of class 
warfare mark the struggle, but the 
old-line leaders do so at least ob- 
liquely when they argue that in fact 
the reformers have little to offer to 
the common people of New York. 
One old-line leader complained that 
he has been handling hundreds of 
housing complaints and eviction 
threats for years, but “every time 
Bill Ryan finds a hole in the wall 
somewhere they take a flash bulb ol 
it and send it to the papers.” “Can 
you imagine one of those fellows 
sitting here and looking alter the 
people like I do?” another old-line 
leader demanded. 

The charges are more than a little 
unfair and in part reflect the old-line 
leaders’ current tendency to defend 
themselves as so many underpaid 
social workers. Some incumbent re- 
form clubs—John Harrington’s club 
in Yorkville is an example—have 
managed to win back manv of the 
old-line members they displaced and 
to fulfill their community functions 
as well as or better than their prede- 
cessors did. Moreover, the reform- 
ers argue, it is the corrupt judge, 
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the housing scandal, the “big fix” 
that cause the primary harm to New 
Yorkers, harm that is in no way 
diminished by the traditional boat 
rides and job-placement services of 
the Tammany district clubhouse. At 
the same time it is indeed true that 
in most districts reform clubs have 
vet to capture the loyalty of the mass 
of people they are trying to save, and 
the social base of their movement 
remains comparatively narrow. 


The Art of the Possible 

Just now, the reformers are laced 
with a number of difficult problems 
that are definitely political rather 
than theoretical in nature. They 
must decide, for instance, what price, 
if any, they will pay for the ouste: 
of De Sapio; whether they will sup- 
port any but one of their own 
leaders to replace him; and whether 
they will support a mayoralty can- 
didate like Wagner who is only par- 
tially identified with their cause 
rather than wage a primary fight 
that could result in the election ol 
either a Republican or an organiza- 
tion-backed Democrat who might be 
even less sympathetic. They must 
decide, in short, what they really 
want and how they can best ect it. 

Leaders such as J. Raymond Jones, 
with whom the reformers would have 
to come to terms in any unseating 
of De Sapio, are growing increasing] 
impatient. Jones, who has expressed 
his determination to be around “to 
pick up the pieces” when De Sapio 
goes, says that he could go along 
with the reformers on some rules 
changes, on a change of leadership, 
on the dissemination of power, But 
he is put off by any implication 
that the reformers are “the God- 
chosen few.” Jones has been in poli- 
tics for thirty-five years, and he made 
it clear to me that his patience 
wears very thin “when one of these 
voungsters has the nerve to tell me 
he is the only one who should be 
county leader.” Of one thing only 
Jones claims to feel certain: “The 
reform movement will be destroyed 
in the coming election, whatever 
happens.” 

But taking the long view, it seems 
as unlikely that the reformers will 
he destroyed in November as it does 
that the departure of Carmine De 
Sapio will bring peace and order to 
the Democratic Party of New York. 
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STEEL UNDER STRESS: 
Il. Where’s That Old Know-How? 


CHARLES CONNOR 


| pertoensigi KENNEDY's economic ad- 
visers are all agreed that for the 
past several years the American econ- 
omy has been tired and sluggish 
and that something ought to be done 
about it. The steel industry fits this 
description perhaps better than any 
other. It is operating at hardly more 
than filty per cent of its 150-million- 
ton annual capacity. About 150,000 
steelworkers are out of work, many 
with no prospect of re-employment 
within the industry for a long time. 

The steel industry is at the very 
core of the American economy: steel 
is one of the most important building 
materials; it is the basic material 
from which all transport equipment 
other than the airplane is made; it 
is indispensable in most branches ot 
engineering and is, of course, the 
traditional raw material in a wide 
variety of consumer goods from cans 
to refrigerators. With steel ailing, 
no industrial economy can be in the 
pink of health. 

What is the matter with steel and 
what ought to be done about it? 
With the long 1959-1960 steel strike 
still fresh in our minds, there is a 
tendency to look for answers to these 
questions in labor-management rela- 
tions, or more specifically in the 
repeatedly successful efforts of both 
iabor and management to advance 
their interests at the expense of the 
rest of the economy. But what is 


even more disturbing is the fact 
that while we squabble over wages 
and hours, the steelmakers of othe) 
nations have been catching up and 
passing us by, both in technology 
and in output. 

Whereas in 1929 and again in the 
first five years alter the Second World 
War about half the world’s steel was 
produced in North America, now not 
even thirty per cent is produced here. 


M' cH of this shift in the produc- 
a tion pattern is easily explained. 
In the Communist bloc new steel ca- 
pacity has been created under forced 
draft. In Western Europe and in 
Japan a new industry was built after 
the Second World War. with consid- 
erable help from the United States. 
It was inevitable in these conditions 
that American steel would lose some 
of its preponderant share of world 
production. 

Furthermore, it is commonly rec 
ognized that the more mature and 
technologically advanced a country 
is, the more its steel production will 
tend to lag behind the economy as a 
whole. This is especially true in the 
postwar United States, with its ex- 
traordinary growth of service indus- 
tries. Indeed, there are some econ- 
omists who feel that the United 
States may now be starting to move 
beyond the steel age. 

In any event, there is no question 
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that in the world of competitive 
technology, steel is bound to lose 
some battles to materials that can do 
as good a job or better at no increase 
in cost. Thus, prestressed concrete, 
aluminum, and plastics have re- 
placed steel for a number of different 
uses. But steel has won out in other 
areas. Alloy steels with greater 
strength per unit of weight can be 
substituted on a less than pound- 
for-pound basis for carbon. steels. 
Where this kind of substitution en- 
courages price reductions in finished 
products, there may actually be an 
increase in the total market for steel. 

On balance, however, steel has 
been deeply and permanently hurt 
by substitute materials. They are re- 
sistant to corrosion, easier to process, 
lighter in weight and therefore more 
easily and more cheaply transported; 
in general, they are simpler to 
maintain and repair. Once a manu- 
facturer has shifted from one basic 
raw material to another, especially 
where machinery has to be rede- 
signed or replaced, he is unlikely to 
shift back. Yet the fact that funda- 
mental shifts away from steel have 
been taking place over a relatively 
short period suggests that something 
more than technological evolution is 
involved. That “something more”’— 
and it is a very important factor in- 
dleed—has been the rapid rise in steel 
prices. 


Challenge from the Old World 
Between 1955 and 1958, iron and 
steel prices in the United States rose 
twenty per cent as compared with 
seven per cent for all other com- 
modities except for farm products 
and food. At the same time, the 
spread between American and for- 
eign prices has been widening. Con- 
tinental prices for sheets rose less 
than ten dollars a ton between 
1953 and 1960 as against thirty to 
forty dollars a ton here. British 
prices rose more than those on the 
Continent, but Japanese prices have 
actually fallen somewhat. This price 
spread, coupled with the fact that 
capacity for sheets, strips, and coils 
in Europe and Japan will be greatly 
increased in the immediate future, 
suggests that the American industry 
will soon face a lot more import 
competition. 

It is much too easy to blame the 
increasing price spread between 
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American and foreign producers 
solely on the United Steelworkers. Of 
course, the spread would have been 
less if the union’s demands had been 
less (and less willingly acceded to by 
an industry sure of its ability to pass 
on the price increase to its custom- 
ers). But the spread would also have 
been less if American producers had 
been more willing to change their 
ways in changing times. It is a fact 
that almost all the basic innovations 
in steelmaking technology in recent 
years have been introduced abroad. 
It was the Austrians who first made 
use of oxygen injections in blast fur- 
naces and converters, and thereby 
made it possible to reduce by as 
much as half the time needed to 
make a given batch of steel. It was 
the French and the Swedes who per- 
fected the electric furnace to make 
pig iron. It is the French who have 
pioneered the production of coke 
from coals of poor coking qualities, 
and the British and Japanese who 
have made most headway in develop- 
ing ways of concentrating, pelletiz- 
ing, and sintering low-grade ores. 
And these are only a few examples. 

With the very sizable exception of 
the U.S. Steel Corporation, the 
American industry has in general 
neglected research into basic steel- 
making in favor of end-product de- 
velopment and refinement. Nor has 
it always been quick to pick up inno- 
vations developed abroad. 

There are some explanations, if not 
exactly excuses, for American steel’s 
failure to keep up. It takes a great 
amount of capital to build a steel 
mill; and once that capital is invest- 
ed, it is usually impossible to make 
a rapid change in the process chosen 
or in the plant location. The Ameri- 
can industry was built up around 
Pittsburgh because the best coking 
coal was there and because the big 
markets seemed to be within easy 
transportation range. But as the mar- 
kets on both coasts began to grow 
larger, Pittsburgh began to lose 
ground. Long before the Second 
World War, the high cost of freight- 
ing steel from Pittsburgh to the East 
and West Coasts began to encourage 
the industry to spread out. The Sec- 
ond World War accelerated the 
trend. But with the end of the war 
the trend was abruptly halted be- 
cause the industry was seized with 
fears of overexpansion. 


In marked contrast to most steel- 
using industries, the steel industry 
itself took a modest view of postwar 
demand. Steel producers told the 
Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment in 1944 that they estimated a 
postwar market about thirty-five per 
cent higher than that of 1939. On 
the other hand, C.E.D. got estimates 
of increases ranging from fifty-three 
per cent to seventy-six per cent from 
such steel-using industries as auto- 
mobiles, transportation equipment, 
and machinery of all kinds. This in- 
consistency was noted in C.E.D.’s re- 
port, but there is nothing to indicate 
that it had any immediate effect on 
the attitude of the steel industry. 


a INDUSTRY'S slowness to antici- 
pate new demand was coupled 
with a failure to exploit new iron-ore 
resources early enough. The industry 
knew well ahead of time that the 
fabulously rich Mesabi iron-ore de- 
posits in Minnesota were. not inex- 
haustible. Either sources of high- 
grade ore had to be found abroad 
(which, to be used competitively, re- 
quired more steel capacity near 
coastal ports) or new low-grade ore 
sources had to be developed at home. 
To use low-grade ores efficiently, dit- 
ferent steelmaking technologies had 
to be employed, some of them new to 
American companies. The industry 
recognized these facts in good time 
but did little to adjust to them. 

In the immedate postwar years, ol 
course, it was all too easy for steel 
management to procrastinate. Most 
foreign steel producers were in bad 
shape as a result of the war. The 
American industry was able to sell 
its output practically anywhere with- 
out paying too much attention to 
costs, and consequently not much 
attention was paid. But it was in 
those years that American steel lost 
its competitive advantage. Steel sub- 
stitutes took hold at home. Overseas, 
with substantial American help, old 
industries were being rebuilt with 
modern steelmaking processes. 

Even before the Korean War, the 
American steel industry realized it 
had underestimated demand and be- 
gan to expand again. President Tru- 
man’s Economic Report to Congress 
in July, 1950, just two weeks after 
war began in Korea, voiced a grow- 
ing concern in Washington about a 
lack of steel capacity. “Further ex- 
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pansion of the steel industry,” the 
report said, “would be good business 
even in an entirely peacetime con- 
text. The only effect of the present 
international situation is to make 
that expansion even more urgent.” 
By January, 1951, the President was 
suggesting in his Economic Report 
that perhaps the government ought 
to build some steel capacity itself. 

Prodded by this threat and a host 
of selected controls and incentives, 
the American steel industry expand- 
ed capacity in a big way during the 
Korean crisis. Considerable addition- 
al investment went into iron-ore ex- 
ploitation in Labrador, Venezuela, 
Liberia, and elsewhere. The United 
States Steel Corporation opened its 
huge Fairless Works on the Dela- 
ware River and thereby was finally 
able to compete on better terms with 
sethelehem at Sparrows Point in the 
rich and growing Eastern market. 

At the end of the Korean War the 
American steel industry was much 
bigger but not a great deal more 
technically advanced in its competi- 
tion with foreign producers. Since it 
had expanded rapidly again under 
the stimulus of wartime conditions, 
there was not much incentive to pay 
attention to costs or future competi- 
tion. A good example of the attitude 
of the industry in those years was its 
demand for an embargo or limita- 
tion on the export of scrap. During 
the Korean War and again in the 
1956-1957 boom, the steel companies 
persuaded the government to set 
strict limits on exports of scrap so 
that there would be an adequate sup- 
ply at home at not too exorbitant 
prices. This protective devicé_ re- 
sulted directly in a shift in Japanese 
investment that speeded up the in- 
troduction of oxygen-injection tech- 
niques and led to a corresponding 
reduction in the need for American 
scrap. 


One Sure Way to Make Sales 

What can be done to bring the steel 
industry to life again, to help it re- 
capture some of its lost markets and 
avoid future losses? The Kennedy 
administration clearly favors new 
investment incentives. A substantial 
tax credit, perhaps amounting to a 
thirty per cent reduction in the cor- 
porate tax rate, is being suggested 
for all investments made over and 
above existing depreciation allow- 
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ances. Just how much this will help 
steel is problematical; it is by no 
means certain that such a credit 
will not help producers of steel sub- 
stitutes more than producers of steel. 
Furthermore, it is not clear that 
such a credit is necessary. With 
steel operating at only about fifty 
per cent of capacity, new capacity is 
not the first requirement. The pres- 
ent situation calls for modernization. 
Perhaps new investment incentives 
will encourage those companies 
which, like Inland Steel, are not 
now investing even to the limit 
of their present depreciation allow- 
ances. But with the industry oper- 
ating so far below capacity, it is very 
dificult to judge either the need for 
investment incentives or the possible 
effects of such incentives. The indus- 
try has been modernizing, indeed 
automating, at many points for many 





years. No one seriously contends that 
more modernization—and automa- 
tion—will not be needed. But with- 
out a better market prospect than at 
present, management will hardly be 
able to judge either the amount or 
the kind of new investment that 
promises the best return. 

It is new markets rather than tax 
credits for new investment that are 
the first need of the steel industry 
today. And the only economic rem- 
edy that really commends itself is 
simply a cut in steel prices by the 
industry itself—at least a cut in the 
price of those products for which 
there is “substitute” competition at 
home and export-import competition 
from abroad. Steel’s markets at home 
will grow, of course, as the general 
level of the economy rises from its 
present low state. To bring about 
such a rise is certainly the first aim 


of the government’s economic poli- 
cies. If government plans to do more 
by tinkering with the tax laws—a 
questionable practice at best in these 
circumstances—it would make more 
sense to devise a tax credit for in- 
come earned from steel exports; the 
industry needs to have an export 
drive kindled within it. But in any 
case, rather than offering incentives 
for new investment at this time, the 
government’s aim, in industries like 
steel that are operating far below 
capacity, should be to devise incen- 
tives for cutting prices. 


geen cUTs in steel, at least price 

reductions relative to other prices 
at home and abroad, are bound to 
come in the years ahead no matte 
what government does. ‘The pressure 
of competition at home and from 
abroad is being telt acutely in the 
board rooms of the industry. It would 
be tragic if government did anything 
to lead steel management into believ- 
ing that somehow these cuts can be 
avoided if they are only postponed 
long enough. In times of recession it 
is very easy for the administration 
to give such an impression in its un- 
derstandable eagerness to help all 
those, big and small, who are in dis- 
tress. But in the case of steel the 
ailment is of long standing, and it is 
not going to be cured this year or 
next. Modernization takes time at 
best. Now it must go ahead hand in 
hand with price cuts and, hopefully, 
increased production for home and 
export markets. 

There is room to cut prices: steel 
profits, while low, appear to be high- 
er than they were in the two previous 
postwar recessions. And some of the 
costs of producing steel, particularly 
scrap prices are away down today. 
In any case, the fact that the industry 
can break even while producing at 
only fifty per cent of capacity (and 
some observers think the break-even 
point may be below forty per cent) 
is becoming something of an indict- 
ment in the minds of the public. Steel 
management and labor as well should 
take note. The next move is clearly 
up to them. 


(This is the second of two articles 
on the steel industry. The first, an 
examination of labor-management 
relations by Richard M. Ralston, ap- 
peared in our March 30 issue.) 
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Notes on the Netherlands 


GEORGE SOLOVEYTCHIK 


= CONSTANT TRAVELING of cab- 
inet ministers and heads of gov- 
ernment has become an integral part 
olf present-day politics, but perhaps 
nobody has traveled more than the 
foreign minister of the Netherlands, 
Dr. Joseph M. A. H. Luns. The 
problems and the occasions may vary 
considerably, but whether Dr. Luns 
is serving as chairman of the com- 
mittee seeking a compromise be- 
tween the European Economic Com- 
munity and the European Free Trade 
Area or whether he is addressing 
NATO or the United Nations, his is 
always the voice of liberal common 
sense coupled with imagination. 

Bombs were still falling when the 
Belgian, Luxembourgian, and Neth- 
erlands exiled governments in Lon- 
don began to plan an economic 
union among their countries. Despite 
overwhelming odds and unexpected 
obstacles, the first Benelux ‘Treaty 
has fully achieved its purpose. Some 
97.5 per cent of the three small na- 
tions’ economies are by now fully 
integrated, with agriculture forming 
the difficult exception. After 1954 
Benelux, as a single unit, occupied 
fourth place among the world’s 
trading nations. Only the United 
States, Great Britain, and West Ger- 
many have boasted a higher trade 
volume. 

Both at home and abroad the for- 
eign ministers of the Netherlands 
have had to master formidable prob- 
lems. First of all, as ministers in a 
democracy, they must persuade the 
as well as parliament and 
the government before undertaking 
a line of action, and public opinion 
in the Netherlands is strong and 
diversified. The Dutch are often 
both petty and pedantic, and always 
they want the last word. 


people 


“In matters of commerce the fault 
of the Dutch 

Is offering too little and asking too 
much” 


wrote George Canning to the British 
ambassador to The Hague, in his 
famous dispatch of 1826. This holds 
true today and applies not merely 
to commerce but to domestic politics 
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as well. It is not, however, always 


true where foreign relations are 
concerned these days. 
Another difficulty the ministers 


must deal with is the Dutch social 
structure and the established patterns 
of living. Today Dutch society is over- 
whelmingly middle-class, though a 
small aristocracy still exists and 
some old patrician families continue 
to play an important part in public 
life. But there is no industrial or 
agricultural proletariat, since work- 
ers and farmers now belong to the 
middle class too. The real divisions 
are not along class lines at all, but 
are religious, professional, and _ re- 
gional. People are divided into little 
groups; as often as not these are 


neighbors who drop in on each other 
and consume vast quantities of tea 
or coffee. They have their own inn 
with their own Bittertafel (drinking 
table), and their place at such a 
table largely depends on age, posi- 
tion, or military rank. Their gather- 
ings are seldom animated, and their 
interests are limited. As individuals 
the Dutch sometimes strike the for- 
eigner as heavy and dull. 

Foreigners are received with great 
hospitality and treated to magnifi- 
cent meals. But when on their own, 
Dutch families eat and live with the 
utmost frugality. Holland’s wonder- 
ful butter, for example, is reserved 
for guests or for export, and the nor- 
mal domestic diet is margarine. In 
the evenings, the husband usually 
works on files he has brought from 
the office or studies for some new 
diploma—almost every promotion re- 
quires an additional diploma. The 
women, like their Swiss sisters, have 
a mania for cleanliness. In other 
countries spring cleaning is an an- 


nual affair; in the Netherlands it is 
a daily routine. 

Society is solid. Among West 
European nations the Netherlands 
has the highest birth rate, with the 
lowest proportion of illegitimacy and 
the lowest divorce rate. Religion 
continues to exercise a strong in- 
fluence on both private and political 
life. Slightly more than forty per 
cent of the people are Protestant, 
mostly practicing an austere form of 
Calvinism; a little under forty per 
cent are Catholic; the rest belong 
to other denominational groups 
or to none. Though they know 
how to work together extremely 
well, the Catholics and the Cal- 
vinists stick strictly to their own 
political and professional organiza- 
tions. (Everybody in the Netherlands 
knows about the Roman Catholic 
Goat Breeding Association, for in- 
stance.) There are three separate 
labor federations: the Catholic, the 
Calvinist, and the Socialist. Mem- 
bers of the last are not necessarily 
atheists but they do not take their 
religion quite so seriously. 


Good News for Bachelors 


The Netherlands has more than a 
dozen parties, some of them with 


strong historical traditions and 
names like “Anti-Revolutionary” 
and “Christian Historical Union.” 


sroadly speaking, the nation is now 
divided into three main groups: the 
Catholic People’s Party (conserva- 
tive), the Socialists, and a number 
of diverse Protestant parties that can 
be considered liberal. Though the 
country has been famous for re- 
ligious tolerance for many centuries, 
religion is nevertheless a strong po- 
litical dividing line. 

Since the end of the war all cab- 
inets have been coalitions of Cath- 
olics and Socialists—whose strength 
in the country is pretty evenly divid- 
ed—sharing the responsibilities of 
office with a small sprinkling of the 
other parties. The present govern- 
ment, which came into being during 
the last week of May, 1959, is the 
first one in which the Socialists have 
not participated. It is a coalition of 
Catholics and liberals. The premier, 
Professor Jan E. de Quay, a Catho- 
lic, has put forward a program with 
a distinct liberal undercurrent. The 
heavy (up to sixty-four per cent) tax 
on bachelors and spinsters was to be 
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reduced. Wages have been increased 
and some of the big industrial firms 
have agreed to lower their prices. 

Long intervals between the an- 
nouncement of election results and 
the formation of a new government 
are traditional. The nation, however, 
takes these long intervals with com- 
plete equanimiiy, and the govern- 
ments that finally do emerge usually 
represent an almost complete con- 
tinuity of policy on really essential 
questions. Without this continuity 
it would have been impossible to 
achieve the nation’s spectacular eco- 
nomic recovery, which in many ways 
is far more impressive than the 
much-advertised West German “eco- 
nomic miracle.” Not only did hos- 
tilities on Netherlands territory last 
much longer than in most other 
countries but, before retreating, the 
Germans had blown up dikes and 
bridges, thus exposing the Dutch to 
floods and all but immobilizing the 
vital internal waterways. The Ger- 
mans removed cattle and goods and 
industrial equipment on such a scale 
that when liberation finally came, 
the Dutch were a hungry and angry 
people with practically nothing left 
but their indomitable determination 
to rebuild their country. 


AS THINGs turned out, they had to 
rebuild twice in rapid succes- 
sion. On January 27, 1953, the 
Netherlands government proudly 
announced to its people and the rest 
of the world that reconstruction 
work had been completed and that 
no further American aid would be 
required. Four days later a catas- 
trophic flood occurred, the worst nat- 
ural disaster in Holland since 1421. 
Within ten months not only was all 
the damage repaired but the entire 
cost of the second reconstruction 
effort was paid for out of the state’s 
regular tax receipts. Nothing sym- 
bolizes the nation’s proud record in 
rebuilding, organization, and expan- 
sion in a more striking fashion than 
the city of Rotterdam—razed by the 
Germans in 1940 and now once 
again a flourishing, modern center 
both of business and the arts. 
Germany's return to prosperity has 
been a major contributory cause to 
the recovery of the Netherlands. Ger- 
man transit trade alone, with all the 
additional sources of income it means 
to Dutch banking, insurance, and 
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transportation, goes far to compen- 
sate the Netherlands for the loss of 
Indonesia. The great surprise about 
the secession of the latter is that it has 
not impoverished the Dutch to any 
visible degree. However, to achieve 
their present prosperity the Dutch 
people had to accept, for nearly ten 
vears, a level of consumption low 
enough to allow a major part of the 
increase in national income to be set 
aside for economic recovery and ex- 
pansion. 


More Mouths, More Effort 

The economic prospects are en- 
couraging. But the Dutch can never 
afford to rest on their laurels. Over- 
rapid population growth creates con- 
tradictory necessities of short-term 
and long-term economic policies. 
Since 1900 the population, which 





has now reached 11.4 million, has 
more than doubled. Industrializa- 
tion is therefore a necessity for the 
Netherlands if the population is to 
be sustained at a reasonable level, 
and some sixty thousand new jobs 
have to be created every year. Emi- 
gration is therefore an urgent need, 
and since the end of the war several 
hundred thousand Dutchmen have 
left; they are particularly popular 
in Canada as farmers. Since there is 
a shortage of skilled workers, short- 
term requirements make emigration 
undesirable, while the long-term 


prospects, on the other hand, render 
it unavoidable. Meanwhile, more 
living space has to be created for 
the people in their own small land, 
which has a territory of only 12,850 
square miles and already has a rec- 
ord density of population. Creating 
living space means, in the first place, 
driving back the sea; the building, 
draining, drying, and then the de- 
velopment of ever new polders. All 
this is being done at a rapid rate 
requiring enormous — investment. 
Moreover, the struggle against the 
sea must also be considered from 
another point of view. Within two 
weeks of the 1953 flood, a “Delta 
Commission” was established to 
work out plans for the prevention 
ol similar disasters in the future. A 
far-reaching scheme lor sealing some 
of the estuaries by the creation of 
powerlul sluice gates and still more 
dikes has been adopted. It will take 
twenty-five years to complete and 
will cost no less than 2.5 billion 
guilders, or about S660 million. 


B' lt NO MATTER how skilled, indus- 
trious, persevering, and frugal 
the Dutch people may be, they can- 
not go it alone. Much of then 
well-being depends on the economic 
policy of other nations and particu- 
larly on that of the United States. In 
recent years traditionally excellent 
Dutch-.American relations have been 
affected by instances of American 
discrimination ranging [rom import 
restrictions on Dutch cheese to the 
refusal of important landing rights 
to the KLM airlines company. This 
situation is all the more paradoxical 
since KLM stock is quoted on Wall 
Street and now forms part ol many 
American investment porttolios. 

Foreign capital has found Dutch 
securities and direct industrial in- 
vestment very attractive and there is 
a two-way flow of capital. Amsterdam 
has resumed its long tradition of for- 
eign lending. The Dutch have been 
international merchants and naviga- 
tors since the dawn olf their history, 
and they attach the utmost impor- 
tance to the removal or reduction of 
trade barriers and monetary restric- 
tions throughout the world. Benelux 
can be said to have been a precursor 
to the European Economic Com- 
munity, since it showed what could 
be done in this direction—provided 
there was the will to do it. 








Russia’s Own 


‘Peace Corps’ for Africa 


MARVIN 


Moscow 
—s I was seventeen years old, 
I did not have time to study. 
Those were the days of our revolu- 
tion. I grabbed a rifle and headed 
for the front to fight against foreign 
intervention. I was in Siberia, and I 
fought against the Americans.” 
Putting evenly on his Sherlock 
Holmes pipe, the nattily dressed 
speaker glanced at the bust of an 
African that sat on top of his book- 
shelf. His manner was as unhurried 
and composed as his desk was neat. 
“Tt was not until I was thirty that 
I could finally enter some kind of an 
institute. I had set a task for myself. 
I knew that I wanted to fight against 
colonialism, and I decided to use 
historical science in my fight. So I 
entered the Institute of the East in 
There, I could have 
studied about either Asia or Africa, 
two colonial areas. I chose Africa.” 
More than three have 
passed since that decision; and in 
this time Professor I. [. Potekhin, 
the English- and Swahili-speaking 


Leningrad. 


decades 


director of Russia’s newly established 
Institute of Africa, has energetically 
devoted himself to the fulfillment of 
his task. He has written numerous 
Africa, al- 
ways molding his critique to the 
requirements of Marxism-Leninism. 
He has 
Saharan 
convince an emerging generation ol 
nationalist leaders that 
brimful of “selfless support.” In 
deed, throughout the world Soviet 
\fricanism has identified 
with his peripatetic 
eflorts. 


books and articles about 


journeyed through = sub- 


Africa, always aiming to 


Moscow is 


become 
prolific and 


Professor Potekhin has now been 
rewarded with his most challenging 
assignment: to supervise the Institute 
of Africa, the educational spearhead 
of Russia’s drive to train the best- 
equipped cadre of Africa specialists 
in the world. This group of special- 
ists has a vital role to play in Mos- 
cow's scholarly and diplomatic plans. 
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It will engage in the research nec- 
essary to an _ understanding ol 
Africa’s revolutionary potential. And 
it will train many of the men 
who will staff Russia’s expanding 
diplomatic and technical missions 
throughout Africa — men whose 
knowledge of the local language, 
economics, and social structure will 
help them in their efforts to explain 
Soviet technology and exemplify So- 
viet propaganda. 


‘Follow Our Example’ 

Since 1958, when the Soviet propa- 
ganda drive in Atrica was acceler- 
ated, its message has been simple: 
“Belore our revolution we too were 
backward, oppressed, and exploited. 
Now we fire rockets at Venus. Fol- 
socialist example: reject 
imperialism; abandon colonialism; 


low ow 


and you too will be powerful.” To 
a continent vearning for self-respect 
and sell-confidence, this is an appeal- 
ing message. ‘The professor and his 
new institute are in the forefront ol 
their country’s campaign to popu- 
larive it. 

Che Institute of Africa opened 
late in 1960. Housed in the former 
Hungarian embassy, a pre-revolu- 
tionary building on Starokonushenyi 
Pereulok (Old Stable Street), Mos- 
cow's pastel-colored Embassy Row, 
it has not vet begun to dig into the 
history, culture, and languages of 
Africa. Crates of books still have to 
be unpacked. The library catalogue 
is unfinished. Young girls carrying 
magazines dash excitedly through 
corridors that have been repainted 
and redecorated with pictures of 
muscle-bound Africans—enough to 
show the institute’s overriding in- 
terest but not enough to make it all 
seem like propaganda. 

The institute is the fourth con- 
centration of Africanists in the So- 
viet Union. The first opened in 1945 
under the leadership of Professor 
Olderogge (one of the Big Three 
of Soviet Africanism, along with 


Professors Potekhin and  Datlin) 
as a Department for African Studies 
under the Institute of Ethnography 
in Leningrad. The second, founded 
early in 1950, was a similar depart- 
ment under the Institute of Orien- 
tology. The third, opened in 1958, 
is a “small group” of scholars at the 
Moscow Institute of World Eco- 
nomics and International Relations. 
“There are no others,” Professor 
Potekhin added. 

Thus, contrary to some western 
reports, Russia does not have twen- 
ty African institutes. Moreover, 
there are apparently not many Rus- 
sians who know the languages of 
sub-Saharan Africa. “Very few,” was 
Professor Potekhin’s assessment, 
though he promised that “In two on 
three years, everyone on our staff 
will be able to speak at least one 
African language.” 

“How many members of your staff 
speak an African language now?” 

“Well, several speak Arabic.” 

“Yes, but what about sub-Saharan 
languages?” 

“One speaks Swahili [that later 
proved to be Professor Potekhin 
himself} and another speaks the 
language of Madagascar.” 

Professor Potekhin was asked why 
Russia appeared to have such a “be- 
ginner’s look” about its study ol 
Africa and the African languages. 

“Our country never had any col- 
onies in Africa,” Professor Potekhin 
tried to explain, “and thus we never 
studied Africa very much. In Eng- 
land and France, the study of Africa 
was prompted by the need to rule 
effectively. The United States has 
many institutes for African studies 
because its monopolies have invest- 
ed so much money there. But our 
interest is recent and selfless and has 
led to the broadening of African 
studies in our country.” 


| ge EssOR PoreKHin spoke with 
confidence as he cited the two 
major reasons for the founding of 
the institute. “First, as you know,” 
he began, puffing on his pipe, “there 
have been many important develop- 
ments in Africa in recent times. Just 
last vear alone, sixteen nations were 
born. The Soviet people have a 
colossal interest in what is happen- 
ing in Africa. They demand more 
information—in books and maga- 
zines. For example, when the state 
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of Ghana was proclaimed, no one 
knew what the name ‘Ghana’ meant. 

“People thought Africa had no 
history before the imperialists ar- 
rived merely because Africa had no 
written language south of the Sa- 
hara. They thought Africa was in- 
habited by primitive, bloodthirsty 
savages. 

The prolessor stared angrily at 
the bust on his bookshelf. “This was 
the view of Africa propagated by 
vour bourgeois historians. This is 
not our view. We are going to un- 
cover the truth.” 

The second reason, he continued, 
“arises from Alfrica’s current needs. 
Many new nations have asked us 
for technical assistance. The Soviet 
Union never interferes in the inter- 
nal affairs of other nations; but if 
we receive a request for technical 
aid, we try to comply. The Foreign 
Ministry needs better people for its 
diplomatic missions, and the Trade 
Ministry needs better people for its 
aid program. In many ways, we are 
in closer touch with the reality of 
Africa now, and we need specialists.” 

It is the job of the institute to 
train small expert cadres, from 
which the instructors are selected to 
teach the future diplomats and tech- 
nicians. This instruction — takes 
place principally at Moscow and 
Leningrad Universities. 

The institute itself is divided into 
four departments. The Department 
of African History is clearly the 
apple of Professor Potekhin’s aca- 
demic eye. “A history of pre-colonial 
Africa still has not been written. 
That will be one of our major tasks: 
to re-establish the truth about 
Africa—not because we want it, but 
because we want to help the Africans 
understand their history better.” 

“Will this truth be explained in 
terms of Marxism-Leninism?” 

“There is no other truth,” Pro- 
fessor Potekhin answered firmly. 
“And I can assure you that no one 
working in this institute has any 
other truth.” 

He got up from his chair and 
walked from his desk to the book- 
shelf, and back again. “There is no 
other truth, and it is within this 
framework that we shall write the 
history of Africa. The falsifiers and 
the distorters are finished. Their 
work is over; now the time has come 
for the only truth.” 
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“Could you give us some example 
of the distortions, Professor?” 

Citing his article in the October, 
1960, issue of Kultura i Zhisn (“Cul- 
ture and Life’), called “To Re- 
establish the Truth About Ancient 
Africa,’ Mr. Potekhin said: “In the 
nineteenth century, the British teok 
some Nigerian bronze sculpture and 
exhibited it in European and 
(American museums. They tried to 
prove that the sculpture was inspired 
by the Portuguese. They couldn't, 
because the Portuguese never had 
that kind of sculpture. But this is 
tvpical. The British imperialists 
never wanted to admit that the 
\fricans had their own art masters.” 


African ABCs 

Of the other three departments, one 
concerns itself with the art, litera- 
ture, and culture of Africa; another 
deals with linguistic problems; and 
the last one stresses current events. 
Ihe topic under discussion these days 
is “The Final Liquidation of Co- 
lonialism from the African Conti- 
nent,” which, unsurprisingly, was 
one of Premier Khrushchev’s favor- 
ite propaganda themes when he 
visited the General Assembly last 
fall. 

Professor Potekhin reflects the 
front page of Pravda when he 
discusses “current events” in Africa. 
In fact, he has contributed hand- 
somely toward the Soviet image of 
African affairs: exploited against ex- 
ploiter, liberation against oppres- 
sion, black against white. Although 
Professor Potekhin knows that Afri- 
can history is a bit more complicated 





than these simplistic Marxist phrases, 
still he has chosen to propagandize 
this ABC view of contemporary 
Africa. 

Frequently, ABCs confuse rather 
than clarify an issue. For example, 
the Russians found in the recent Se- 
curity Council debates that anti- 


colonialism is not cnough of an 
ideological attraction to win a 
majority of votes, not even from 
former colonial nations. Many Atri- 
can diplomats, who are as anti- 
colonialist in fact as Russia says it is 
in spirit, have made it clear that 
they would be loath to see cithe 
of the world’s two giants intrude 
into their troubled continent. This 
is one reason why the Sovict resolu- 
tion, pegged to an attack against 
colonialism and Dag Hammarksjéld, 
was soundly defeated. 

But this diplomatic 
not reported here, where the people 
are accustomed to hearing only 
about diplomatic victories. At the 
same time that the Russian resolu- 
tion to oust Mr. Hammiarskjold was 
defeated, the Russian people were 
told that the world “wanted Ham- 
marskj6ld thrown out of the U.N.” 


| sguaene because he realizes the 
complexities of contemporary 
\frica, Professor Potekhin is preoc- 
cupied these days with exchange- 
manship. He would like to attract 
\frica’s few Africanists to work in 
his institute, and he is encouraging 
his staff to travel to Alrica. “Now that 
colonialism is decaying and new 
states are springing up,” he said, 
“we can travel there. Many of ow 
scientists have already been to 
Africa. I made another trip myself 
last April. The more exchanges, the 
better.” 
“What 
here?” 
“There are no Alricans working 
here now, but we would like to 
have several of them join our staff 
permanently. But so far-we do not 


deleat) was 


about Africans — living 


have any.” 

“Have vou any hopes?” 

“Yes. Soon, I hope, we will have 
Africans working here.” 

“How soon?” 

Professor Potekhin did not an- 
swer this question immediately. He 
seemed to be in a reverie. Again he 
stared at the bust on his bookshell. 
“In 1962,” he said very slowly, “an 
international congress of Alricanists 
will be held somewhere in Africa. 
We are hoping that at that congress 
we will be able to establish closer 
contacts with African — scientists. 
Maybe some of them will decide to 
come here at that time. At least, 
we hope so.” 
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Bloomsday in Italy 


SIDNEY ALEXANDER 


FLORENCE 

A! MOST FOUR DECADES after the 
original publication of James 
Joyce’s Ulysses, Stephen Dedalus, 


Leopold Bloom, and Molly are now 
ruminating, eructating, and con- 
templating in the language of Dante. 
Translated over a period of more 
than five years by a young Floren- 
tine named Giulio de Angelis, the 
recently published version strikes 
me as a formidable effort at squaring 
the circle. Obviously, when prose 
narrative approaches the conditions 
of poetry, as it does in Jovce—that 
is, when the expression is itself in 
great part the subject—a work can 
be fully appreciated only in the orig- 
inal. Yet Ulysses has been rendered, 
with varying success, into several 
European tongues—German, Span- 
ish, Danish, and, of course, the fa- 
mous French version supervised by 
the master himself. An Italian version 
was inevitable; at the same time, its 
tardy appearance is another instance 
of the provincialism that plagues 
this lovely peninsula. Italian cul- 
ture bore the standard for all Europe 
during the Renaissance, but for the 
most part it has followed in the 
track of the European avant-garde 
in modern times, 

The long delay in the Italian 
translation is somewhat surprising, 
however, in view of Joyce's lifelong 
Italophilia, his ten years’ residence 
in Trieste (where both his children 
were born and where his brother 
Stanislaus was a university professor 
most of his life), and the fact that 
Italian was the chosen language of 
the Joyce household. 

According to Mario Praz, the emi- 
nent scholar of English literature at 
the University of Rome, Joyce him- 
self tried translating Ulysses into 
Italian, with unhappy results. The 
fragment was “terribly artificial and 
unconvincing, since the greater ri- 
gidity of the Italian linguistic nexus 
did not permit of that elasticity and 
ample possibility of linguistic am- 
biguity afforded by the English lan- 
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guage.” Although several episodes 
of Ulysses were translated by Carlo 
Linati in 1931 and 1936 and by Al- 
berto Rossi in 1949, the full job was 
left to an English teacher in a sec- 
ondary commercial school. 


D' ANGELIs, now thirty-five, is not 
a professional writer and had 
never published anything before this 
phenomenal translation. His lack of 
status may help to explain the stand- 
offish treatment he has received from 
some critics (and his publisher), 
who persist in referring to him as 
“uno sconosciuto fiorentino”—an un- 
known Florentine—or fail to men- 
tion his name at all, reserving their 
praise for the team of professors of 
English literature—Glauco Cambon, 
Carlo Izzo, and Giorgio Melchiori— 
who served as consultants. 

“I first became interested in 
Ulysses as an interesting text written 
in a sort of dead language,” de 
Angelis told me. “Dead language?” 
I asked. “Oh, all modern languages 
are dead. The only live languages 
are Latin and Greek.” A _ classics 
scholar, deeply immersed in French 
and English literature as well (he 
wrote his thesis on certain linguistic 
aspects of De Quincey), de Angelis 
postponed our first interview in 
order to rush down to Rome to hear 
a Wagnerian opera sung—grazie a 
Dio!—in German. Indeed, to him 
musical form is the clue to much of 
Joyce, and he has prepared a sort of 
thematic analysis of each of the 
eighteen parts of Joyce’s epic of the 
anti-hero. 

But for all this formalistic ap- 
proach, de Angelis is well aware of 
the non-linguistic significance of 
Ulysses. He reads Joyce’s book as a 
heretic Irishman’s attack against all 
the established institutions: the 
Church, the British Empire, the 
language of the British. “Joyce is 
a priest with his frock reversed. 
Hence his sly [he used a_ harsher 
term] humor, his cult of mystifica- 
tion, his massoneria. The book is a 


great cryptogram. Like Schénberg 
and Stravinsky in music, like Picas- 
so in painting, Joyce represents in 
literature the absorption of tradi- 
tional materials of the past in order 
to destroy them, fitting their frag- 
ments into a new pastiche. Ulysses 
is an Irishman’s major assault 
against the English language. In 
Finnegans Wake, he buries English 
altogether. = 

All this was fired at me in rapid, 
melodic Italian, spiced with a sprin- 
kling of meticulously pronounced 
English words, in the translator's 
book-lined apartment across the 
street from Michelangelo’s “David.” 
With the exception of two weeks in 
London, de Angelis has never re- 
sided in an English-speaking coun- 
try. Yet this Florentine is quite ca- 
pable of digging through seventeen 
volumes of the works of Swinburne 
to track down a quote in Ulysses, 
and to note, as he did gleefully to 
me, the small variations Joyce had 
made. 


— UNDERTAKEN the transla- 
tion simply to please himself, 
after working on it almost as long 
as Joyce did on the original, de 
Angelis was persuaded by a friend 
to submit his work to the publisher 
Mondadori. The manuscript, more 
than a foot high, was examined by 
the poet Eugenio Montale, who pro- 
nounced it “sufficiently valid” and 
committed himself “to re-examine 
the more scabrous linguistic pas- 
sages.” 

Montale soon pulled out and the 
three professors of English—Cambon, 
Izzo, and Melchiori—were called in 
to effect what we would call revi- 
sions but which Mondadori’s more 
exuberant press department terms 
“lexicographical alchemy.” All this 
was done under the supervision ot 
Giacomo Debenedetti, who is editing 
the complete works of Joyce for 
Mondadori, including, it is prom- 
ised, Finnegans Wake. 

Meanwhile, de Angelis has sold 
his translation outright for 470,000 
lire, somewhat less than eight hun- 
dred dollars. Now, six months after 
publication, Ulysses has sold almost 
a hundred thousand copies, but 
the man who made this phenomenal 
sale possible gets not a lira. But he 
says he doesn’t care; he has quar- 
reled with his publisher and refuses 
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to accept responsibility lor more 
than two-thirds of the printed text. 
“Poor fellow!” Professor Izzo ex- 
claimed. “De Angelis has _ been 
treated very badly. Recently, Mon- 
dadori organized a conference on 
Ulysses and invited me but failed 
to invite the translator.”” De Angelis 
is still as before, outside the intricate 
circles, salons, and — intermeshed 
groupings that make up Italian lit- 
erary life. 

Unlike the teamwork of the French 
translation, described in’ Richard 
Ellmann’s monumental biography 
ol Joyce, the Italians worked for the 
most part independently of 
other. Izzo told me that alter he had 
reworked about filty pages of the de 
Angelis manuscript, he shipped it 
on to Cambon, who did the same, 
and finally the entire text was re- 
vised by Melchiori. De Angelis met 
several times with Izzo and Cambon, 
but many changes were made, the 
translator asserts, without his being 
consulted at all, and the book was 
finally published without his seeing 
the proofs. Moreover, a Roman 
critic with the improbable name ol 
J. Rodolfo Wilcock, a transplanted 
Argentine, has now been engaged to 
revise the entire text, a choice that 
may help explain Wilcock’s failure 
even to mention the translator in 
the review he wrote for J] Mondo, 
although the publisher was praised 
lavishly for making so important a 
work available to the Italian public. 
De Angelis is considering filing 
suit on the ground that no publisher 
has the right to undertake an in- 
finite series of revisions of an au- 
thor’s work, even if the work has 
been sold outright. 


each 


‘pw POPULAR success of Ulysses 

puzzles everybody, including the 
publisher, who exulted in a news- 
letter that the book was outselling 
Lolita and that the first printing 
had been “bruciata”—“burnt out’’— 
in three days. But according to the 
philo-Communist Paese Sera, al- 
though people who haven’t bought 
books for years ran to buy Ulysses 
“as if they lacked bread,” their curi- 
osity having been goaded by “the al- 
most mythic fame of the book, the 
clamor of the press, and the expecta- 
tion of blasphemous or prurient con- 
tent with seven seals,” buyers felt 
cheated and are now running back 
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pm plump Buck Mulligan 
came from the stairhead, bear- 
ing a bowl of lather on which a 
mirror and a razor lay crossed. A 
yellow dressing gown, ungirdled, 
was sustained gently behind him by 
the mild morning air. He held the 
bowl aloft and intoned: 
Introibo ad altare Dei. 

Halted. he peered down the dark 

winding stairs and called up coarse- 


} ly: 
—Come up. Kinch. Come up. you 
fearful jesuit. 





om paffuto Buck Mulligan 
comparve dall’alto delle scale. 
portando un bacile di schiuma su 
cui erano posati in croce uno spec- 
chio e un rasoio. Una vestaglia gial- 
la. discinta. gli era sorretta delica- 
tamente sul dietro dalla mite aria 
mattutina. Levo alto il bacile e 
intono: 

Introibo ad altare Dei. 

Fermatosi. scrutO la buia scala a 

chiocciola e chiamo berciando: 

Vieni su. Kinch. Vieni su. pau- 
roso gesuita, 








to the booksellers trying to ex- 
change Ulysses tor more accessible 
romances, all of which leads the 
editorialist to deplore the enormous 
gap that renders Italy “The Paradise 
of the Rich” and “The Inferno of 
the Poor.” 

“Certain capers of the Italian 
made us dizzy!” exclaimed Angela 
Giannitrapanni in “Tt’s 
like being at the edge of an abyss, the 
abyss of Joyce.” Yet, “after the shock 
of our first encounter with Ulysses, 
we also recognize as valid its moral 
and artistic lesson, adhering in full 
to its life and truth, and’’—concludes 
the lady critic with gently plagiarized 
ecstasy—““Yes we say Yes.” 

Other critics pointed out that 
Joyce inherited a language and _be- 
longs to a poetic tradition that makes 
possible masterpieces like Alice in 
Wonderland; but they doubted 
whether such grammatical freedom 
would ever be permissible in Italian. 
Enrico Falqui, for example, writing 
in Jl Tempo, bewailed the fact that 
" the provocative Joycean ex- 
ample comes just in time to produce 
among the latest literary recruits 
new mischief in the already so 
troubled field of Italian narrative.” 
The word Falqui uses for “narra- 
tive” is “periodare,” literally the 
building of sentences, and reveals a 
typical preoccupation with the for- 
malities of rhetoric. Another influen- 
tial critic, Carlo Bo, writing in 
L’Europeo, wondered whether the 
publication of Ulysses would be a 
delayed bomb explosion in Italian 
literature or whether it would be re- 
ceived calmly as a reprinted classic. 


Telesera. 


| agen the most antagonistic re- 
view was that by Giorgio Zampa 
in the Corriere della Sera. He ob- 


jected to the translation on the 
ground that “Italian vocalism, the 
sharp sonorous distinct character ol 
our language, is ill adapted to ren- 
der the fluidity, rapidity, and loose- 
ness of the interminable monologues 
ol the novel.” Zampa was also con- 
cerned, as not infrequently happens 
here, about the question of regional 
dialects: “On a_ Florentine 
Roman and Milanese dialects alter- 
nate within a few lines of each other 
in the same monologue, without 
justification or apparent coherence.” 

“Ot course I used Florentine col- 
loquialisms!” de Angelis exploded. 
“Which Italian city is like Dublin, a 
capital and yet provincial? Firenze. 
Which Italians, like the Irish, are 
known for their cruel wit, thei 
litigiousness, their bellicosity, thei 
speaking badly of others, their in- 
telligence? The Florentines. So I used 
a base of Florentine expressions, in- 
terspersing this with a rather plenti- 
ful use of Roman dialect because 
that is the most widely diffused of 
all the dialects.” 

Thus, Joyce writes: ; 

“T was just passing the time of 
day with old Troy of the D.M.P. at 
the corner of Arbour hill there and 
be damned but a _ bloody sweep 
came along and he near drove his 
gear into my eye. I turned around 
to let him have the weight of my 
tongue when who should I see dodg- 
ing along Stony Batter only Joe 
Hynes. 

“Lo, Joe, says I. How are you 
blowing? Did you see that bloody 
chimneysweep near shove my eye out 
with his brush?” 

We get this in the Italian version: 

“Stavo facendo quattro chiacchi- 
ere col vecchio Troy della Polizia 
Metropolitana all’angolo di Arbour 


base, 
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Hill e mi venga un accidente se non 
mi arriva un fottuto spazzacamino 
€ per poco non mi cacciava il suo 
arnese in un occhio. Mi volto di 
botto per fargli vedere se mi puzzava 
il fiato o no quando chi ti vedo a 
bighellonare dalle parti di Stony 
Batter? Hynes, Joe Hynes in persona, 

“Toh, Joe, gli fo. Cosa si fa di 
bello? Che hai visto quello spaz- 
zacamino fottuto che per poco non 
mi cavava un occhio con la sua 
eranata?” 

Rereading a work that I have 
known in the original always gives me 
the curious effect of a double expo- 
sure. But I’m inclined to think that 
Joyce’s comic genius would have been 
delighted by the ingeniousness of 
de Angelis’s efforts to make sham- 
rocks grow in Tuscany: “having 
four little chats” for “passing the 
time of day,” and “to let him see if 
my breath stinks” for “to let him 
have the weight of my tongue.” 


grt of the most appreciative 
reviews appeared in the left-wing 
press. The Left, of course, seized 
upon the book as a weapon against 
conformism. Thus, Nemi d’Agos- 
tino in Libri Paese Sera declares that 
Ulysses “can serve as therapy against 
our various household infections 
such as Fascism, nationalism, rac- 
ism, clericalism, the monopoly of 
truth, the mania of censorship, and 
the rhetoric of big words which 
make us so unhappy.” Yet the same 
review was characterized by an ex- 
tremely sensitive appreciation of the 
artistic qualities of Joyce’s master- 
piece. 

De Angelis told me, with a smile, 
that he had heard that the Com- 
munist Central Committee devoted 
an entire session to a discussion of 
Ulysses, the main report being made 
by Mario Alicata, the party’s cultural 
panjandrum. “Of course, in accord- 
ance with their mechanical notions, 
the Communists first made the nec- 
essary disclaimers that Ulysses is a 
work of decadent literature. But 
then IT understand they devoted some 
careful analysis to it.” 

As an oblique contribution to the 
debate about censorship here, // 
Paese published in full Judge 
Woolsey’s 1933 decision which al- 
lowed Ulysses to be sold in the 
United States. The issue of the writ- 
er’s “engagement,” so familiar to 
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Europeans through French polemics, 
was adroitly dealt with by Umberto 
Eco in Avanti!: “Ulysses is the world 
reduced to linguaggio [linguistics], 
reality reduced to a flatus vocis. In 
this sense, truly, Joyce remains the 
priest of the imagination pent up in 
his ivory tower, the major exponent 
of European decadentism. But the 
grandeur of his genius surpasses the 
conditions of the culture which gen- 
erated it.”” As Marx said of Balzac, 
so Eco argues that Joyce, isolated in 
his personal dream, has succeeded 
in seeing more deeply into the condi- 
tion of modern man than many so- 
called impegnati (committed people) 
who waste themselves in external 
commitments. To this Socialist critic, 
Balzac and Joyce are “. . . those rare 
miraculous cases in which isolation 
is justified a posteriori (never a prior) 
because it leads to a greater compre- 
hension of reality.” 

I doubt that it is within the com- 
petence of anyone like myself, to 
whom Italian is an acquired rather 
than native tongue, to pass final 
judgment on the Italian version. 
When I asked Richard Ellmann, 
who recently lectured in Florence, 
what he though of the Mondadori 
edition, he also indicated that he 
didn’t feel qualified to judge. “All 
translators of Ulysses speak badly ol 
each other,” Ellmann said. “The 
Danish translator recently com- 
plained to me about the French ver- 
sion.” De Angelis, too, has found 
errors in the famous French transla- 
tion. “They didn’t even know that 
‘lousy Lucy’ was a reference to Sir 
Thomas Lucy, on whose lands 
Shakespeare poached, not to a girl.” 
I tried to make sure that de Angelis 
was introduced to Ellmann; but 
when I looked around for him alter 
the lecture, the young Italian had 
already departed—probably out of 
shyness, a crippling literary disease 
in a society of salon jumpers. 

Although the Italian text can un- 
doubtedly be improved, even a 
foreigner with half an ear cannot fail 
to recognize the stupendous allitera- 
tive reproduction of: “. . . Within 
womb won he worship. What in that 
one case done commodiously done 
was.” In the Italian: “Nel ventre 
venne venerato. Cid che acconcio 
cadde in tal caso fu acconciamente 
fatto.” 

De Angelis is especially distressed 


about changes made in his original 
text of the “Oxen of the Sun” epi- 
sode, where Joyce parodies the evo- 
lution of English style from Anglo- 
Saxon to Cockney and Bowery slang. 
The evolution of Italian prose is 
neither as rapid in its changes nor as 
radical in its flexibility as English; 
throughout this episode de Angelis 
had to work hard to get rhythmical 
and stylistic equivalents, and he is 
irritated at the academicism that 
hobbled his inventions. 

Where Joyce had indulged in the 
mock archaicism of: “And in the 
castle was set a board that was of 
birchwood of Finlandy and it was 
upheld by four dwarfmen of that 
country but they durst not move 
more for enchantment... ,” de An- 
gelis concocted an almost exact 
equivalent of this Mandeville style 
in the manner of Marco Polo: “E 
nel palagio hae una tavola che ée di 
legno di betulla di Finlandia et ée 
sostenuta da quattro piccioli uomeni 
di quelle contrade ma non osano 
muoversi per una fatagione . . .” 

In the Mondadori edition, all this 
spooled archaicism is replaced by 
“correct” Italian: “E nel maniero 
era apparecchiata una tavola di 
legmo..., @tt., ett. 

Other cuts and emendations of 
de Angelis’s original text suggest that 
in some cases, factors other than 
literary were involved. For instance, 
where Joyce writes: “Putanna ma- 
donna ” we find: “Per la ma- 
donna...” Since Joyce’s vulgarism 
was originally written in Italian, no 
problem of translation was involved. 


A' THOUGH de Angelis considers the 
Homeric paralleling of Ulysses 
as only a game for pedants, or an 
organizing principle that Joyce used 
to contain the overflowing of his ma- 
terial, the Italian translator seemed 
nonetheless seized with a kind of 
etymological fervor when he spoke 
of several discoveries that he claims 
co have made. “Did you know that 
Bloom’s cat is one of the few explicit 
references to Homer?” he said to me 
one day. “Look here,” and he point- 
ed to the text with a long quivering 
finger: “First the cat says ‘Mkgnao!,’ 
then later, ‘Mrkgnao!,’ then the third 
time, ‘Mrkrgnao!’ Now why do you 
suppose Joyce spelled the cat’s meow 
differently each time?” 
“Because he had an uncanny ear,” 
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I replied, “and was unsatisfied with 
the traditional English spelling. He 
was trying to reproduce the exact 
sound of the cat.” 

“No! No!” de Angelis said tri- 
umphantly. “Joyce did nothing by 
accident. Notice that the first time 
it’s spelled with Mk, the second with 
Mrk, the third with Mrkr. ... That’s 
the Greek spelling of Mercury. The 
cat is Mercury. The winding tail ts 
the god's staf, the caduceus.” 


I’ WILL BE interesting to see what 
effect the publication of Ulysses 
will have on Italian narrative writ- 
ing during the next decade. In litera- 
ture, as in gastronomy, Italians are 
reluctant to accept foreign innova- 
tions. The thought of bending, twist- 
ing, deforming, and remaking the 
written language sends most Italian 
intellectuals dither. Neolo- 
gisms are abhorred and avoided as 
one of the seven deadly sins. No 
matter how scabrous may be the sub- 
ject, the normal tendency of the 
Italian writer is to express himself 
in correct formal Italian. 


into a 


Izzo, a Venetian who 
American literature at 


sologna, doubts 


Prolessor 
lectures on 
the University of 
that the publication of Ulysses will 
shake up the tradition here. Italy, 
he told me, has no worthwhile writ- 
ers because they are all frozen. “The 
problem in our literature is the eter- 
nal gap between the written and the 
spoken tongues. That's why only 
when the dialects are employed do 
we get a sense of a living language.” 
De Angelis, however, scoffed at all 
this fuss about dialects. 

But even leaving style aside, I 
doubt that Joyce’s brand of exacer- 
bated naturalism will deeply aftect 
the substance of Italian narrative 
art. For although in his everyday 
life the Italian is realistic and open- 
eyed, in art his tendency is to em- 
bellish, to refine, to polish. The 
moment one crosses the Alps, the 
difference is manifest. A Diirer Ma- 
donna, with every wrinkle and wart 
and bulge meticulously painted, is 
sickening to the Mediterranean 
mind. 

Joyce’s masterpiece is in many 
ways a literary analogue to German 
and Flemish realism and Gothic 
grotesquerie. And there is yet to be 
found a true example of Gothic art 
in this country. 
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The Making of a Martyr 


MEDARO RODRIGUEZ 


Mexico Ciry 
| Pag the rest of the inmates, pris- 
oner No. 46-788-60 has to wake 
up at five o’clock for the morning 
inspection. He is then returned to 
cell No. 38 in the first section of the 
Circel Preventiva de Lecumberri. 
His five-by-nine-foot cell is equipped 
with a small iron table, a 
washbasin, and a toilet; but it is dec- 
orated with paintings worth a for- 
tune. Denied the right ol 
corpus, prisoner No. 46-788-60 has 
been an embarrassment to the Mexi- 
can government 
arrested last summer. 

\ugust 9, 1960, was a stormy day 
in Mexico City. A teacher-student 
riot was subdued only after some 
tough police repression—the adjective 
“tough” being used here as a substi- 
tute for figures on the wounded and 
killed, which were not given by the 
police. At three o'clock in the after- 
noon, David Alfaro Siqueiros, the 
famous muralist whom many critics 


bed, a 


habeas 


ever since he was 


consider one of the greatest living 
painters, was driving his wife to 29 
Calle Tres Picos. Three black cars 
were parked by his home. The foxy 
old man, seeing several policemen 
inside the cars, stepped on the accel- 
erator, swerved sharply to avoid one 
of the cars, and managed to escape 
under a spray of bullets. But his 
freedom did not last long. That 
at cleven-thirty. the 
police forcibly entered the residence 
of Dr. Alvar Carrillo, a well-known 
art collector, and, beating up one 
of his employees, found their way 
to Siqueiros. According to Dr. Ca- 
rrillo’s version of the incident, one 
of the policemen pointed a gun at 
Siqueiros’s stomach and said to him: 
“We don’t have a warrant for your 
arrest but we have orders from very 
high up.” The painter’s friends have 
claimed that no charge was given 
in the arrest. 

When public pressure, national 
and international, began to mount, 
Siqueiros was charged with carrying 
a concealed weapon, with assault, 
and with “social dissolution.” Dr. 
Carrillo later testified that Siqueiros 
was unarmed and had offered no re- 


same evening, 


sistance to the police. “Social disso- 
lution” is specified in Article 145 of 
the Mexican Penal Code: “ 

those who either by talking or writ- 
ing or by any other means . . . ad- 
vocate ideas, programs or actions . . . 
that will disturb the public peace 
or will affect the sovereignty of Mex- 
ico... . will be liable to a prison 
term of from two to six years.” Ar- 
ticle 145, which in all its extensive 
enunciation wanders back and forth 
across the borderline of a 
tional conception of civil rights, 
was included in the Penal Code dur- 
ing the Second World War, for the 
purpose of jailing Nazis. But it is 
no secret that it has been increasing- 
ly used against organized labor. 


conven- 


Spe on December 29, 1896, in the 
hard, arid state of Chihuahua, 
a land known for its deserts and 
bandits, Siqueirvos grew up with the 
Mexican Revolution. Before he was 
filtteen he was involved in the violent 
student riots of 1911. During the 
next two years, when he was not 
hiding from the police he was to be 
found wherever there was shooting. 
In 1918 he joined the revolutionary 
army. When the worst of the massa- 
cre was over, Captain Siqueiros 
founded, with some of his col- 
leagues, El Machete, a publication 
that was to have great influence in 
both the Mexican and the Latin- 
American labor movements: art and 
revolution then seemed to be walk- 
ing hand in hand. 

With energy to spare, Siqueiros 
continued to be an artist, a labor 
leader, and a_ revolutionary. To- 
eether with Diego Rivera and José 
Clemente Orozco, he originated the 
current of the Mexican murals. At 
the same time he headed several 
unions and in 1929 represented 
Mexico at the first meeting of the 
Confederation of Latin-American 
Workers, held in Montevideo. He 
was already a member of the Com- 
munist Party, and everything, ‘his 
art included, was put at the service 
of Communism. 

In 1936 Siqueiros joined the 
Spanish Republican Army and com- 
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manded the Eighty-Second and 
Forty-Sixth Brigades and the Twen- 
ty-Ninth Division. At the end of the 
war he came back home with the 
nickname “The Big Colonel,” lead- 
ing fifty-two exhausted and disillu- 
sioned Mexican survivors. Soon he 
had to leave his motherland again, 
this time to avoid the trial of Trotsky’s 
assassin. Wherever he went—Monte- 
video, Buenos Aires, Los Angeles, 
New York—he continued to paint. 


| ipevn who admired the painter 

shied away from the radical poli- 
tician, and many of his friends be- 
came enemies. But Siqueiros con- 
tinued to grow with his paintings. 
During 1944-1946 he painted two 
murals, “Nueva Democracia’” and 
“Victimas de la Guerra,” both ac- 
claimed by the critics. He produced 
another mural, this time over an 
aluminum surface, and then his fa- 
mous sculptural mural at the Uni- 
versity of Mexico—three hundred 
square meters of cement figures 
covered with tile. 

In 1959 he was commissioned to 
paint a mural for the Jorge Negrete 
Cheater. He depicted the govern- 
ment’s repressive measures against 
siking railroad workers. Always 
sensitive to criticism, the government 
ordered that the mural be covered 
with a wooden wall. “Since they 
can’t jail me, they jail my art,” said 
Siqueiros. But by then his influence 
among Mexican intellectuals was re- 
stricted to his art, and even in this 
field a number of important young 
painters who were developing new 
styles had already made it clear that 
they did not want to be committed 
to a leader who was enslaved to po- 
litical art. Furthermore, the Com- 
munist Party was not using the old 
fighter as much as in the past: it was 
all right to keep him as a prestige 
item, but for the new jobs to be 
done, the Guevaras and Castros were 
more useful. 

Then suddenly he launched a bit- 
ter attack on the three subjects that 
are taboo in Mexico: the revolution, 
the agrarian reform, and the presi- 
dent. Siqueiros bitterly denounced 
the paths taken by the revolution 
and the agrarian reform, specifically 
blaming the president for these two 
evils. “The government, presided 
over by Adolfo Lépez Mateos, repre- 
sents the lowest stage .. . of a con- 
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tinuous process toward anti-revolu- 
tion. The president has such power 
that he could be called the emperor. 
In Mexico, the congress is actually 
nonexistent. It is just a deaf-mute 


organism .” This was typical olf 
the tone he adopted in several lec- 
tures in Venezuela, just before the 
visit of Lépez Mateos to that coun- 
try. Soon alter, Siqueiros Was ar- 


Wild Bill's 


rested. Comparing this sequence 
with the policeman’s “We have or- 
ders from very high up,” many Mexi- 
cans felt that the order might have 
originated at the very top. But most 
people now attribute Siqueiros’s ar- 
rest to the zeal of a subordinate 
wishing to ingratiate himself. 


— R gave the order, it is now 
obvious that the prison gates 
had not even closed on the old paint- 
er before the government officials 
realized that they had a hot case on 
their hands. They hesitated. The fish 
was too big to be simply thrown back 
without attracting attention. Then a 
second mistake was made. In order 
to retreat from an uncomtortable 
situation and at the same time save 
face, an apology was sought. As 
might have been predicted, Siqueiros 
would not vield. 

The negotiations took time, the 
legal process dragged on, and the old 
revolutionary, suffering from arthri- 
tis, has remained in jail without a 
trial. It is scheduled to take place 
next month, but in many ways the 
prosecution has already lost its case. 

So far, the only winner has been 
the Communist Party, to which Si- 
queiros has proved to be more useful 
in jail than free. 


Last Date 
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ly Jury, 1957, about a year belore 
he died of lung cancer, Big Bill 
Broonzy summarized his life as a 
blues singer, guitarist, and composer 
for several hours in a Chicago re- 
cording studio. The project was in- 
itiated and financed by a Cleveland 
disc jockey, Bill Randle, partly as 
an act of penance. Randle, a soci- 
ologist by training, had been devot- 
ing most of his time in recent years 
to a successful if not altogether satis- 
fying career catering to and often 
molding teenagers’ tastes in popular 
music. After participating in a mawk- 
ish album in “tribute” to James 
Dean, the disc jockey decided to in- 
vest some of his gains in a more du- 
rable undertaking. Randle’s royalties 
from this album will go to the 
Broonzy estate. Randle himself has 


since abandoned the microphone for 
teaching. 

The long summer night in the 
studio was to be Bill Broonzy’s last 
session. Five albums have been edit- 
ed from Broonzy’s reminiscences in- 
to The Bill Broonzy Story (Verve 
MG V-3000-5, $24.90). The package 
includes useful notes by Randle on 
the history and nature of the blues as 
well as complete texts of the songs. 

Born in Mississippi in 1893, 
Broonzy was raised on an Arkansas 
farm as one of seventeen children, 
and settled in Chicago in 1920. In 
addition to sharecropping, Broonzy 
worked as a miner, preacher, labor- 
er in yard gangs and section gangs 
on the railroad, and grocery clerk, 
among other jobs. Gradually, like a 
number of other Southern-born 
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Negroes with musical talent, Broon- 
zy made an easier life for himself 
as a professional entertainer. Begin- 
ning in the 1920's, he recorded ex- 
tensively. After the war, during a 
period when there was no great de- 
mand for his way of telling the blues, 
Broonzy became a janitor at lowa 
State College. In the last years ol 
his life, however, Broonzy benefited 
from an awakening interest by white 
audiences in blues as “art music,” 
and he toured as a concert perform- 
er with fair success, especially in 
Europe. 

As Broonzy points out in one of 
the stretches of informal, thorough- 
ly unsentimental spoken autobiog- 
raphy in these albums, he had lost 
the Negro audience some time ago, 
(“They don’t want to go into the 
past. They want to go into the fu- 
ture. Well, I came here in the past 

. so I’m still just the same way 
I always was.’’) 


ee was justly proud of his 
work and the truth it told about 
the feelings of Negroes in the first mi- 
grations to the North and of those 
who remained behind. He hegan his 
1934 “WPA Rag” with an adaptation 
of an old holler sung by work gangs 
on Southern levees: “Oh I feel like 
hollering but the town is too small.” 


In 1945, Broonzy wrote “Black, 
Brown and White.” No American 
company would accept it, and 


sroonzy finally recorded the song in 
France six years later. (““Now if you’s 


white, you's all right/ If you's 
brown, stick around/ But if you 
black/ Oh, Brother, git back, git 


back, git back.”) 

But the mood on these five rec- 
ords is not notably bitter, and the 
set contains some of Broonzy’s most 
tender singing. It took him several 
years to establish a style of his own; 
and he became most effective not as 
a shouter but as a lyrical (though 
ironic) singer who was usually more 
subtle in his shadings and in the 
range of emotions he could com- 
municate than most of the Negro 
blues bards. In this collection, 
Broonzy went back to the religious 
and work music of his childhood 
and adolescence; remembered sever- 
al of the most characteristic city 
blues, including a number of his 
own; and reinterpreted some of the 
best work of such friends as Big 
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Maceo, Richard Jones, and Lead- 
belly (“He’s dead . . . he’s dead too 
. and he’s dead . . . but I don’t 
want these songs to die”). There are 
also a few examples of Broonzy’s 
light-hearted and very personal in- 
terpretations of ordinary pop songs 
such as “Glory of Love” (“I can curve 
it just like I curve the blues’). 
Broonzy himself describes the 
background of the songs with his 
evocative guitar as a second voice. 
He tells, for example, of the “man 
catchers” who recruited work gangs 
in the South and, as is still the prac- 
tice among migrant agricultural 
workers, often changed the terms 
once the men were in camp. 
Throughout, the listener is aware 
of Broonzy’s endless fascination with 
the multiplicity of stories the simple 
blues form could hold: “Now you 
can take a chair, a box, an ax, a 
knife—anything—and you can start 
writing a blues from it.” But Broon- 
zy was also certain that the blues 


7HEN I read Morris West’s The 
Devil’s Advocate a year ago, it 
seemed to me one of the very best 
novels of the decade. Out of it, Dore 
Schary has constructed, produced, 
and directed a play that is one of 
the best of this poor season and 
could certainly adorn a good one, It 
is the story of a British priest, dying 
of cancer, who is given his last as- 
signment by Rome: the investiga- 
tion in Calabria of a reputed saint, 
the acquiring of evidence of his sanc- 
tity, or lack of it, on which Rome 
can make a final decision. In his 
confrontation with all the people in 
this poor little village who knew 
Giacomo Nerone, the English parti- 
san killed by Communists during 
the war, Monsignor Meredith not 
only perceives the outlines of Ne- 
rone’s sanctity but discovers, as he 
dies, his own humanity. It is a para- 
ble of faith in man and faith in God 
given flesh by that large Catholicism 
which flowers in Europe but shrinks 
to militance and orthodoxy in Amer- 


couldn’t be taught. It had to come 
from a way of life and a way of look- 
ing at that life. 


1 gaoenrsaigen all the talk and the 
music were Big Bill Broonzy’s 
pride and pleasure in the profession 
to which he had contributed so 
much. At the end of his autobiog- 
raphy, Big Bill Blues (Grove Press), 
he sketched out his own epitaph: 
“But when you write about me, 
please don’t say I’m a jazz musician. 
Don’t say I’m a musician or a guitar 
player—just write Big Bill was a 
well-known blues singer and player 
.. . he was a happy man when he 
was drunk and playing with women; 
he was liked by all, the blues sing- 
ers, some would get a little jealous 
sometimes but Bill would buy a 
bottle of whiskey and they all would 
start laughing and playing again; 
Big Bill would get drunk and slip 
off from the party and go home 
to sleep.” 


Just Looking 


MARYA MANNES 


ica. Schary has managed in most 
instances, moreover, to preserve the 
lovely literacy, the precision and 
dignity of dialogue, that distinguished 
the novel. 

So, indeed, have most of the act- 
ors, from Leo Genn as Monsignor 
Meredith to Eduardo Ciannelli as the 
Bishop of Valenta; from Sam Le- 
vene, moving as the Jewish Dr. 
Meyer, to Boris Tumarin as the Ro- 
man Cardinal. I must confess, how- 
ever, that until the very end, Leo 
Genn did not convince me of the 
spiritual and physical torture eating 
away at the heart of the reserved, 
remote, and analytical English cler 
ic. Not only did the richness of his 
voice and robustness of his mien 
make it hard to imagine his termi- 
nal sickness; the very ease and skill 
of his performance belied it. Yet at 
the end he took you with him; and 
his final release, in the arms ol 
Dr. Meyer, had the breadth of real 
tragedy. 

A more 
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The Russian Intelligentsia 


Edited by Richard Pipes. Twelve leading scholars probe the intellectual life of both Tsarist and Soviet 
Russia. They discuss the origins and history of the old intelligentsia, Soviet pressures on university 
students, and other topics which provide valuable insight into the thought of Russian writers, scientists, 
and philosophers. Includes the official letter from the editors of the Soviet literary journal, Novyi Mir, 
explaining their reasons for rejecting Pasternak’s Dr. Zhivago. $4.50 
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The Atoms Within Us 


By Ernest Borek. A lucid introduction to biochemistry and its accomplishments — in extending man’s 
life span, eliminating disease, and increasing opportunities for better living. Absorbing accounts of 
discoveries relating to the principles of life and of efforts to recreate life artificially. $5.00 





The Long Revolution 


By Raymond Williams. A thought-provoking study of the industrial and cultural “revolutions” that are 
changing today’s world and of their impact on the individual. A continuation of the author’s Culture 
and Society, 1780-1950. $5.00 





The West Indies Federation 


PERSPECTIVES ON A NEW NATION 


Edited. by David Lowenthal. In 1958 ten Caribbean territories formed a federation known as The West 
Indies. Islands differing widely in size, population, race, religion, resources, and development agreed to 
“dwell together in unity.” Here four specialists study the economic, social, and cultural condition of the 
Federation and discuss the special problems and future prospects of this emerging young nation. $3.00 





Air Pollution 


World Health Organization, Monograph Series, No. 46. Fourteen international specialists contributed 
these studies of trends in air pollution research. Deals with every aspect: history, causes, results, control, 
prevention, and legislation; includes a report on radioactive pollution of atmosphere. Illustrated. 
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thought, lay in the choice of Edward 
Mulhare as the “saint,” resurrected 
throughout the play in a series of 
flashbacks as the Monsignor hears 
tell of him. Good actor as Mr. Mul- 
hare is, he could not—to me, at least 
—convey the passion of his revela- 
tion or the reason of his passion. It 
seemed outside him rather than 
within him; his very elegance of 
physique and diction worked against 
him. It is possibly as hard to convey 
the quality of sanctity on the stage 
as the quality of genius, Yet the 
play would have reached one more 
dimension if Nerone had burned 


with this flame. 
T' IS THIS KIND of central weakness, 
in quite another form, that harms 
Big Fish, Little Fish, an otherwise 
engrossing theatrical experience. The 
pivot of Hugh Wheeler’s play is a 
man called William Baker, ex-teach- 
er, sometime writer, and chronic 
befriender of human failures on the 
fringe of the arts. Seldom has a 
stage been filled with a more orig- 
inal, astonishing, and sharply seen 
collection of eccentrics, acted with 
subtle brilliance by a superb cast. 
Hume Cronyn as the desperately 
loving, waspish, effeminate friend is 
alone worth the ticket. In a part 
that could easily become tasteless 
caricature or a neurotic set piece, 
Cronyn is often funny and often 
moving, never absurd. No young 
literary heel on the make was better 
limned than by George Grizzard, 
Martin Gabel does a major job as 
a minor publisher, Ruth White is 
flawless the blurred suburban 
housewile who has “sex and friend- 
ship” with William, and even the 
small parts are played to the hilt. 
Neither the career girl, Hilda, nor 
the Swiss publisher, Stumpfig, has 
much to do with the plot, but Eliza- 
beth Wilson should give many New 
Yorkers reminiscent shudders, and 
George Voskovec is so magnificently 
obtuse and Swiss that it hurts. 

Add this orchestra a_ first- 
class conductor, Sir John Gielgud; 
a soloist of real stature, Jason Ro- 

bards, Jr., as the pivot; and a score 
of exceptional sensitivity and bite— 
and what goes wrong? 

The theme is valid enough: that 
although all the little fish seem to 
live on the big fish, the big fish 
seems unable to live without them, 


as 


to 
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William, the victim, is also sustained 
by his parasites. 

The trouble, I am sure, lies in the 
character of William. Mr. Wheeler 
has not seen the big fish for the lit- 
tle ones, and the play provides no 
solid clue as to why William is as he 
is, why he surrounds himself with 
such people, and why he is able, at 
last, to break away from them, or 
appear to. I have met these other 
people. But I have never met Wil- 
liam. I do not really believe in him. 
And since he is the reason for the 
play, the loss is serious. 

Yet I would infinitely rather swim 
in Mr. Wheeler’s aquarium for an 
evening than sit in the play pen of 
the new comedy hit Mary, Mary. I 
approached this with exhilaration, 
for I admire Jean Kerr immensely, 
not only for her happy gift of wit 
but for the natural humor that 
springs from her humanity. But as 
the evening went brightly and 
smoothly on, I found myself laugh- 
ing not at situations, not with peo- 
ple, but at wisecracks. They burst 
like flak all over the stage all the 
time. They came out of everyone's 
mouths in every speech. They had 
an independent life, suspended in 
air. And they were funny. 

But the people who spoke them 
had no real life. The young McKella- 
ways, near divorce and then redis- 
covering their love, are magazine 
fiction, given only a slight twist to- 
ward reality by Mrs. Kerr’s verbal 
ingenuities. The “other girl” simply 
does not exist beyond her health- 
faddism. Only the screen star is not 
a cliché because Mrs. Kerr has en- 
dowed him with intelligence as well 
as charm, and Michael Rennie 
handsomely abets her. 

I can understand why it is a hit. 
Barbara Bel Geddes is a most beguil- 
ing actress, Barry Nelson makes a 
good foil, and the show demands 
nothing of its audience beyond the 
capacity to field the playwright’s 
quips as fast as she bats them out. 


i ye BROADWAY SEASON, then, is on 
the whole ending much _ better 
than it began. In reviewing some 
of my own reactions, I still find 
A Taste of Honey near the top 
of the list and I have uneasy feel- 
ings that I did not pay Becket the 
homage it deserves. The fault, it 
would seem, lies less with Anouilh 
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By James Duffy 


Portuguese administrators say Angola and Mozambique are ideal examples of racial tolerance 
and native contentment — exempt from African unrest. This book shows what lies beneath the 
tranquil mask in these colonies where today progress goes hand in hand with ignorance and 
the police-state oppression of the Salazar regime. 





“The only extensive modern work on Portuguese smoke-screen of official propaganda is brilliartly 
Africa in English ... A decidedly valuable piece of exposed.”—Foreign Affairs 

” T ° . 
research.”—N. Y. Times Book Review “Professor Duffy is no muckraker ... He even works 


overtime trying to collect all the little credible bits 
that can be scraped away from the lies and self- 
deception with which the Salazar regime nourishes 
its national vanity.”—Saturday Review 


“An excellent job . .. Careful observers can seldom 
make their way into Angola or Mozambique, and 
since these colonies, masquerading under the title of 
‘overseas provinces,’ are never subject to statistical 
report by the Portuguese themselves, Mr. Duffy’s “A comprehensive history [and] a dispassionate anal- 
work will be of great value.”—New Statesman ysis of Portuguese colonial policy today and yester- 


: day.”—Political Science Quarterly 
“Of great importance . . . Solid, detailed, and de- 


“ ait ’ 
pendahle.”"—Yele Review Recommended without reserve . . . The author’s 


handling of complex historical problems is nothing 
“The reality behind the barrage of charges and the short of masterly.”—A frica 


$6.75 at all booksellers 
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N. 


**Rightly to be great/Is not to stir without 
great argument,/But greatly to find quarrel 
ina /When honour’s at the stake.”’ 
Shakespeare, Hamlet. 


110 211 57 68 118 99 20 218 


The Acrostician has been so described. 


—_  — — 


151 52 190 15 Of law, when of Court. 


208 6 22 105 15571 

**Heart and soul do sing in me,/JUSt am 
all music makes.’” Sir Philip Sidney, ‘*To 
the Tune of a Spanish Song.’’ 


162 32 178 27 59 
A pamphlet, an expanse not definitely 
bounded. 


192 197 144 13 38 174 


“The pines while the oppressor 
Feeds.’’ Shakespeare, The Rape of 
Lucrece. 


**Man is God’s image; but a poor man is 
Christ's to boot."* Herbert,**The 
Church Porch. 


273 43 4 183 171 139 

**I'm now no more than a mere in my 
own house.’” Goldsmith, The Good-Natured 
Man. 





29 141 206 185 188 
Wine cask holding about 10 gallons.- 


153 89 16 164 Sale of coals fromacolliery. 


A new shoot from the root of sugar cane. 


204 18 224 108 220 45 


Uttered from an undertone; hinted. 


158 73 215 8 62 

**See my lips tremble, and my eye-balls roll,/ 
Suck my last breath, and my flying 
soul!’® Pope, Eloisa to Abelard. 








116 48 66 210 
To disable by cutting the tendons. 


87 137 160 201 

**Alas! what boots it with uncessant care/ 
To_____the homely, slighted, shepherd’s 
trade.”’ Milton, Lycidas. 


41 76 199 64 
Measures of length, in England equal to 45 
inches. 


36 34 187 


Union term for a Confederate soldier. 


when read down, spell out the name of a prominent person: 


THE REPORTER Puzzle 


Acrostickler 
by HENRY ALLEN 


DIRECTIONS 


1) Each crossword definition contains two clues. One is a cone 
ventional synonym; the other a pun, anagram, or play on words. 

2) Letters from the acrostic should be transferred to the corre- 
sponding squares in the crossword, and vice versa. 

3) The initial letters of the correct words in the acrostic will, 


acrostician. 


oe ll le 


34 Q 36 Q 38 F 


32 E 








Across 


10. 


76. 
92. 


121. 


130. 
143. 


151. 
173. 
181. 
203. 
211. 


With 40,92, and 98 across, work 
by which the Acrostician first 
became known to the American 
public. 

Paragon of virtue acted by the 
King and the Duke. 

See 10 across. 

Take a span or nothing. 
high. 

I'd seal up our highest aspira- 
tions. 

Men of letters take 1.0567 quarts 
at one time! 

See 10 across. 

See 10 across. 

Take a real trip before the or- 
deal. 


It’s 


Gasps for trousers. 

Such headgear is a double A 
pother. (5,3) 

Turn upside down 
green. 

French pineapples | find with 
an early Christian Munchausen. 
May acrooner be a bell or a bell 
a dean with bees? (3,3) 

Anne hasa trick back, but with- 
out her bats, a trinket. (4-4) 
Eyelets from stiles, ! hear. 


in Paris 
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80. 
101. 
103. 
122. 
124. 
126. 


128. 
130. 


132. 
134. 


Does the rip show? Adore it. 
A kind of sport fishing is pro- 
nounced ‘‘dipsy’’ when on lead. 
(4,3) 
Drink 
island. 
Aitch Company is in confusion. 
The fortification where blind 
Sebastian is heard. 

Act Indian but grow together. 
The 
his cape. 

The Mahjongg counter is found 
in until eight o’clock. 
Without ease, renerve 
British “‘Wavy Navy.”’ 
Scorch in the French arena. 
She found pity among alien corn. 
French Films or paintings? 
Quake, forthe ember gives only 
a small light. 

Means the dinof a light machine 
gun. 

A 1925 treaty ran loco! 
Retribution akind of hammer can 
impose. 
United, but 
League. 
Famous GI character in a down- 
cast container? (3,4) 
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than with me; the fact that so many 
discerning people found great rich- 
es in it while I failed to be involved 
leads me to believe that an eve- 
ning’s fatigue may have blurred my 
judgment. 

I will stick, however, to my as 
yet. unreported impression that 
Rhinoceros is not a very good play 
in spite of a valid theme, effective 
moments, and a brilliant perform- 
unce by Zero Mostel. I found it a 
one-acter stretched beyond its sub- 
stance and was persistently plagued 
by the feeling that it would have 
been both funnier and subtler in 
French. I am also growing weary of 
the no-hero hero: the little fellow, the 
nobody, who alone does not join 
the herd. Are we not through with 
the elevation of the simple slob and 
ready for the return of conscious 
will? 


5 wea HUNGER for conviction and 
true elevation that I am sure re- 
sides in many is fed in a theatrical 
experience which has nothing to do 
with Broadway: a production on 
tape of Gian Carlo Menotti’s The 
Consul which pay-television viewers 
in Toronto are now seeing for $1.50 
and which may well revolutionize 
the broadcasting medium. Produced 
by Jean Dalrymple for Telemeter, 
it is the most shattering emotional 
experience I can remember in a long 
time, either on stage or screen. 
Of the highest artistic quality, 
with Patricia Neway again as the 
tragic Magda Sorel, slowly crushed 
between the forces of a police state 
and the bureaucracy of a free state 
to which she might flee, this Con- 
sul shows the depth and passion and 
beauty which the small screen can 
contain and the techniques which 
can convey them. Here, Bill Butler 
and William A. Graham have used 
on imagination that surmounts the 
limitations of space or, if you will, 
takes full advantage of the intensity 
that the close-ups and disciplined 
staging provide. 

Of limitations in time there are 
none. The opera runs its full two 
hours and eighteen minutes, with 
two intermissions of five minutes 
each, blessed by silence and ended 
by a buzzer. 

One masterpiece doesn’t prove 
pay television. But it shows what 
it can be. 
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Jazz...“Jag”...Villa...St. Tropez...Sun. What magnetic meaning have these to the 
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Who will decide our fate? 


Science and 
(rovernment 


A few men in government, advised 
by even fewer scientists, must now 
make decisions which determine in 
the crudest sense whether we live or 
die. Drawing from two vital examples 
of the use and misuse of scientific 
ability in wartime England, Sir 
Charles considers how we can make 
use of scientists in government with 
greatest effect and least risk. $2.50 
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The Great American 


Purpose Hunt 


WILLIAM LEE MILLER 


—— LENCE, by John W. Gardner. Harper. 
$3.95. 

The word “excellence” been 
moving up fast in the national “dia- 
logue,” and appears to have passed 
“pluralism,” although it is still be- 
hind “affluence” and “breakthrough” 
(three breakthroughs in one recent 
Presidential news conference). In the 
massive current literature of Ameri- 
can self-examination and self-exhor- 
tation, a fit of national self-conscious- 
ness in which we keep looking at 


has 


| our American selves in the mirror, 


we have mostly come up with pejora- 
tive epithets: “status seeker,” “hid- 
den persuaders,” “power elite,” 
“organization man.” “Excellence” is 
one olf the few new clichés on the 
other side, indicating not what we 
are and shouldn't be but what we 
should be and aren't. 

This book, which is better than 
much of the literature in this vein, 
suggests by contrast something of 
what is wrong with the rest of it. 
In the first place, although the idea 
of “excellence” is heavily underlined, 
Mr. Gardner's book is not a flashy 
best-seller built around a verbal for- 
mula. Also, the problem discussed is 
not presented as radically new. 
Rather, the book gives a clear and 
orderly modern discussion of an 
old and continuing difficulty: how 
does a democracy, especially this 
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one, combine accomplishment with 
equality? 

Mr. Gardner indicates that in all 
societies there is a perennial three- 
way contest among hereditary privi 
lege, equality, and competitve indi 
vidual performance. He treats the 
three in an even-handed way, sug- 
gesting that hereditary _ privilege 
is not quite as bad, or as absent 
from our society, as Americans be 
lieve, and that the principles ol 
both individual accomplishment and 
equality have defects and conflicts 
with each other that Americans may 
overlook. 

Although his treatment has a bal- 
anced — on-this-side-but-then-on-that- 
side quality (another contrast to the 
literature of American self-examina 
tion), the main problem he is con 
cerned with, of course, is the threat 
that equalitarianism poses for indi 
vidual accomplishment: like heredi 
tary privilege, says Mr. Gardner, ii 
may hold back the individual and 
his “excellence.”” Excesses of individ 
ualism may be corrected by resist- 
ance within the society, he says, but 
excesses of equalitarianism have no 
such internal corrective. In an age 
that increasingly demands “talent,” 
we must be careful (this perhaps is 
Mr. Gardner’s main point) not to 
“waste” it by failures to identify, 
train, and encourage it. Mr. Gardnen 
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“THE NATION'S YouTH are treating the 
Peace Corps as though it were a call to 
go to Africa for a mass sit-in. There is 
no doubting that genuine altruism is 
involved: a desire to help other people. 
What one cannot help but wonder is 
why American youth are so caught up 
in the enthusiasm for bringing electric 
dishwashers to the Angolese, while re- 
maining so perennially indifferent to 
the idea of bring- 
ing freedom to the 
slaves of the Com- 
munist Empire.” 
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spirit of mass society threatens the 
intellectual and aesthetic standards 
indicated by the word “excellence”; 
but it also threatens the moral and 
personal engagement of life indi- 
cated by the word “responsibility,” 
and I would suppose the latter to be 
primary. Under modern American 
conditions life tends, for a variety of 
reasons, to turn back in on itself in 
a kind of empty hedonism; to coun- 
teract that, one needs not only the 
claim of excellent achievement but 
even more of moral involvement and 
discrimination. 

This brings us to another possible 
fault in the book—or at best a fault 
the book reminds us of—which ap- 
plies also to most of the literature 
of the Great American Purpose 
Hunt: it is usually assumed that the 
solutions to our problems are al- 
ready present in the ideas and insti- 
tutions Americans have always had 
and praised. What we need is to “‘re- 
capture,” to “reaffirm,” to “rededi- 
cate.” But should we assume that 
old American ideas have implicitly 
solved all present and future prob- 
lems? Our present faults may rest not 
only in a failure to come up to tra- 
ditional American standards, but 
also, sometimes, even in the inade- 
quacy of the standards themselves. 
Perhaps neither our individualism 
nor our equalitarianism has ever had 
enough of a discriminating aware- 
ness of the social and moral claims 
of the common good, an awareness 
our advanced technical society very 
much requires and does not have 
enough olf. 


M's: of Mr. Gardner's book is 
not about these large matters 
but rather more specifically about 
education and about the way human 
beings are selected and trained in 
our society. About these subjects— 
about the hunt for talent, the nature 
of talent, the characteristics of our 
present educational system—Mr. 
Gardner is sensible. He recognizes 
the problem of intellectual achieve- 
ment in our democratic society, and 
at the same time he does not make 
that achievement the only one to be 
sought and emphasized. He admits 
the problem a free society has in 
keeping its members judging and 
thinking (too often it turns out that 
our “freedom” is 
thought and purpose), but at the 
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freedom from) 


time he is not strident o1 
despairing about this complicated 
American enterprise.-To apply a 
very American if not exactly an ex- 
cellent test, this is a useful book. 


same 





Silk Jungle 


GEORGE STEINER 


Eben Key, by Junichiro Tanizaki. Knopf. 
$3.50. 


Two powerful but contradictory cur- 
rents are passing through the novel. 
In its technical forms fiction, every 
where except in France, _ has 
gone conservative. The experiments 
with poetic prose, stream of con 
sciousness, and surrealism which 
characterized many of the most im 
portant novels of the 1920's and 
1930's are out of vogue. Such radicals 
as James Joyce, Gertrude Stein, He: 
mann Broch, and the early Faulkne: 
have found few successors. The 
modes of narrative now in fashion 
are sparse, dry, and straightforward. 
There is nothing in either Docto 
Zhivago or The Leopard—probably 
the two ranking novels of the pas: 
decade—beyond the technical reach 
of nineteenth-century fiction. 

But although its forms are conser- 
vative and even Victorian (witness 
the art of C. P. Snow) the novel has 
become wild in its subject matter 
All barriers of conventional reticence 
are down. This is especially true in 
the matter of sexual relations. Motifs 
and conditions of sexual feeling that 
used to be relegated below the count- 
er or inside the private domain ol 
erotica are now the stock in trade ol! 
the best-seller. Sadism, homosexual 
ity, lesbianism, impotence, perver- 
sions of every order are flaunted 
under the imprints of the most stal- 
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“Time and again 
one delights in the 
catholicity of 
his taste and the 
robust honesty of 
his judgment” 

—THE REPORTER 
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Acclaimed on both sides of the Atlantic, 
A Critical History of English Literature 
illuminates the whole fascinating pano- 
rama of English poetry and prose—from 
Beowulf to T. S. Eliot. David Daiches’ 
lively interpretations of the major au- 
thors are set against the social, political, 
and intellectual climate of their times. 


TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT “Only 
Mr. Daiches would have today attempted 
it off . per- 
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as well as popular renown. Lolita 
enlarged immensely the domains 
open to the commercial novelist and 
trade publisher. Without it, I would 
guess that neither such books as 
Agnar Mykle’s Lasso Round the 
Moon nor Mailer’s Advertisements 
for Myself would have found such 
easy publication. What Zola did for 
his time, Nabokov has done for ours. 

Only against this background can 
one understand the purpose and 
quality of Junichiro Tanizaki’s The 
Key. Here is a novel dealing with 
one of the most recondite and un- 
explored provinces of sexual life: the 
flare of lust in late middle age. Only 
one other novelist has really gone 
into this matter, Thomas Mann 
in The Black Swan. I would like 
to know whether Tanizaki has read 
Mann’s novella. His own tale shares 
with it a cruel elegance of form and 
narrative style. And though I know 
no Japanese, Howard Hibbett’s 
translation sounds absolutely right: 
intimate and remote, fierce and 
gentle. 

The plot has a naked simplicity. 
A fifty-five-year-old Japanese profes- 
sor, feeling himself upon the gray 
verge of old age and diminishing 
potency, sets out to deprave his own 
wife. Ikuko is ten years younger and 
is endowed with sensual appetites 
and capacities beyond the ordinary. 
But in the course of marriage she 
has never yielded to the fantasies and 
sexual adventurousness of her hus- 
band. Their commerce has been fur- 
tive andl’ monotonous, yet exacting. 
Now, possessed at once by an au- 
tumnal blaze of desire and a sense 
of waning power, the husband seeks 
to rouse in his wife the lecheries of 
his own imagination. He uses all the 
means at command: liquor, 
voyeurism, 'hotographs. He succeeds 
only too well. 'kuko’s dormant las- 
civiousness is wokened to a frenzy. 
She takes a lover (part of her hus- 
band’s scheme of corruption). She 
grows cunning and insatiable. She 
has the urge to drive her husband 
“to paroxysms of desire.” In her un- 
flagging arms he suffers a fatal 
stroke. 

This grim, bawdy fable is narrated 
via the diaries of husband and wife. 
The husband wishes his diary to be 
read so that its sensuality may kindle 
and disturb Ikuko. She tries to con- 
ceal her feelings from him but knows 


his 
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her litthe rice-paper voiume will be 
found and thus puts half-truths in 
it. There are only two other char- 
acters: Kimura, the friend and lover, 
and Toshiko, the daughter. She is 
an astounding creation: disgusted by 
what her father is doing yet jealous 
of her mother’s charms, she fosters 
the conspiracy of lust and drives 
[kuko into Kimura’s bed. After her 
father’s death, she will marry Kimu- 
ra. The silk screen glides open onto 
a new nightmare. 

Tanizaki gives to these unsavory 
themes a kind of cold ferocity. Be- 
tween these four “sly, secretive’’ per 
sons love becomes an exercise in 
stealth. The husband, the “I” of the 
diary, becomes “an animal that lives 
by night.” That is the essential image 
ol The Key. On a deliberately private 
and miniature scale, it is an allegory 
of the major tragedy of our age, the 
bestialization of the soul. As the man 
bends over his drugged wife, or as 
she drives his blood to a fatal frenzy, 
Tanizaki conveys to us the kinship 
of love and cruelty. And the strug- 
gle is made more implacable by the 
continuation of “normal” life; looked 
at from outside the garden, the house 
is that of a respectable academic and 
his most respectable, somewhat dull 
wile. 


i gene NOVEL enforces, by example, 
an extremely difficult but crucial 
distinction—a distinction critics are 
going to have to be increasingly alert 
to. Real art can be obscene without 
being pornographic. Where imagina- 
tion and desire overcome the sense 
of the humane, where human beings 
are treated in love or hate as objects, 
we get obscenity. Such obscenity is a 
legitimate part of a vision of con- 
duct, whether in Dante’s Inferno, 
in Dostoevskv’s The Possessed, or in 
Tanizaki. When the obscene is 
shown without a simultaneous com- 
mitment of moral feeling, when it is 
exhibited as it were from outside, we 
get pornography. Pornography is ob 
scenity gone frivolous. 

The Key makes its points with un- 
sparing directness, but it does not 
titillate. On the contrary; it is a sad 
book, as some of the classics of erot- 
ica such as Les Liaisons dangereuses 
are sad. It speaks of the thin line 
that divides man from the blackness 
inside himself. It leaves one both 
roused and afraid. 
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